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PROSPECTUS 



GOAL : To provide the participants wit 
lish a volunteer Listener Program. 




he infoxrmation and skills necessary to estab- 



RATIONALE ; As our schools seek ways to individualize the experience of students i jj^ 
becomes necessary to utilize all available human resources. Volunteers are^j^iaying 
an increasingly important role in thi^ process. One area in wh±€h trained volunteers 
have proved particularly effective is that of working with students who have minor 
but obvious .self-defeating behayiors such a^ agression, withdrawal, excess socialneSs^ 
etc. This module is designed to help school and community groups utilize^^tB^^SeSH^ea 
of volunteer Listeners to lessen t]iae anxiety selected students. 

INSTRUCT IONS TO PARTICIPANTS ; ' . . 

1. Do not write in this module unless it is your owri personal copy. Record aU 
swera and complete all check lists on separate sheets, preferably in aMi^Sbook^ 
in order to facilitate the monitoring of activities and the vecov^lrgf^ completed 
sections. 

2. Many materials and resources are suggested. None are required. 



3. 



/ 

/A. 




This module has been designed for individualized learning, but it is not intend- 
ed that you work completely on your own. Take advantage of all opportunities to 
interact with the suggested people. Remember this module is not a text. It is 
a guide to activities which will enable youv to achieve selected competen^ 
'^Please begin with Competency Outcome I. 




If you are using this module as part of a training program which inv^ves univer- 
sity or certification credit please check with your assigned Resource Person for 
any ^special directions. 
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OVERVIEW OF MODULE 



TITLE ; Establishing a Volunteer Listener Program 

TERMINAL OBJECTIVE : The participant will develop the competencies necessary t'/estab- 

lish a volunteer Listener program. 



II. 



III, 



COMPETENCY 
OUTCOME 



MULTIPLE OPTION 
EXKRCTSES 



PRACTICE 
APPLICATION 



I. 



(Target Area-Philosophy) 
Can describe to the 
satisfaction of colleagues 
and/or Resource Person, 
at least 5 reasons why 
a volunteer Listener 
program might be of vaXue 
to his/her own situation. 



1.1 Read Study Sheet #1. 

1.2 Select additional read- 
ing *from Study Sh^et //2. 

1.3 View one of 2 vidfeo 
tapes- on "THe Listener V 
Program" or read tran- 
scripts on Study Sheet - 

-.. #3 and //4. 
l.A^Scilect a program from 
Study Sheet #5 and make 
a site visit. 



I. a. Use Study Sheet-^ 

as* a guide^ fp^i^^^ter- 
. acting wt€;Kothers 

I.b. Obtpltfreaction to 
yCAxv completeci 
Worksheet //I. 



(Target Area-Need of 
Res6urces) 

Can identify the major 
needs/resources which 
would affect the estab- 
lishing of a volunteer . 
Listener Program in his/her own 
situation. 



• ^ ■ / 
II. 1 Read .Study Sheet //7. 
II. Z Read Study Sh^et //8. 
H.3 Select a program from 
Study Sheet //2 and 
make a site visit. 



II. a. Complete Worksheet 
at a meeting with 
, key personnel. 
II)b. Obtain reaption to 

yourr— guidei±cies-. — 



//2 




(Target Area-Ad 
tion/SupervpLsio 
Can esfablish a 
guidelines for the ad- 
ministration of a 
volunteer Listener 
prog^iam which will be 
acceptable to the 
school and community>^ 
personnel invglvier^^ 
^^^"^'^ ' 



a- 



III. 1 Read Study Sheet //9. 

111. 2 Select additional 
reading from Study 
Sheet iflO. 

111. 3 Select a program from 
Study Sheet //5 and 
make- a site visit. 

:.ITr.4 View one of 2 video 

tapes on" The Listener 
Program" ^or read 
transcripts on Study 
Sheet #3 and //4. 



III. a. Complete Wo^shee^//3- 
m.b. Obtain approvSrSTof 
your guidelines*. 
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OVERVIEW (corrtinued) 



COMPETENCY 
OUTCOME 



MtTLTIPLE OPTION 
EXERCISES I 



PTRACTICE 
APPLICATION 



IV, (Target Area-Training) 
Can establish a set of 
guidelines for the 
graining of volunteer 
Listeners and school 
personnel which will 
be acceptable to'the^ 
school and community 
personnel involved • 



(Target Area-^Evalua- 
tion) 

Can establish a set of 
guidelines for the 
evaluation of the 
volunteer Listener 
program which will b^ 
acceptable .to the 
school and community 
persojinel involved. 



IV. 1 Read Study Sheet ^11. • 

IV»2 Select a program from 
Study Sheet //5 and 
make a site visit. 

IV. 3 View the 4 training 

films prepared by^l:he 
School Volunteer Pro- 
gram o5 Miami or read 
the audio transcripts 
on Study Sheet //12. 

IV. 4 Select additional read- 
ing from Study Sheet //2. 

V.l Read^Study Sheet //13. 

V.2 Select additional 
reading from Study 
Sheet //2. 

V.3 Select a program front 
Study Sheet #5 and 
make a Site visit. 

V.4 Compare sample instru- 
ments on Study Sheets 

• #14 to //20. 



IV^a Complete Worksheet #4, 
IV. b Obtain approval of 
your guidelines. 



V.a Complete Worksheet 
at a meeting with 
9 theirs. 

V.b Obtain approval of 
your guidelines. 



8 . 
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MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 



ITEM 



SOURCE 



Selected books and articles as des- 
cribed on Study Sheet 2. 

15* and 30* video tapes on "the Listener 
PrograraV. 



A video tape machine which shows two- 
inch, broadcast quality videoik tapes 

No additional ^resources are requxred. 

Selected book and articles as described 
on Study She^t //lO. 

15* and 30* video tapes on "the 
Listener Program". 

A video tape machine* which shows two- 
inch broadcast quality video tapes, 

"the/Listener Program Handbook"; 



Color, sound, 16 M.M. f ilms(ipprox. 

15 minutes each.) 

1. "How to Listen to Childrenjl Part V 

2. "How to Listen to Children; Part. 2' 

3. "The Role of the Listener" 

4. "How Cross Cultural Differences 

Can Affect Your Listening 
Relationship". 

% 

16 M.M. film projector 



Local professional, tiniversity 
or public library 

School Volunteer Program of Miami 
Dade County Bub;Lic Schools 
1410 N. E. Second Avenue. 
Ijfiami, Florida 33132 • 

Lctcal public, educational, or 
conmercial television studio , 



Local professional, university, 
or public library. 

School Volui^^er Program of 
Miami (See address above) . 

Local public, educational or 
commercial television studio. 

School Volunteer Program of 
Miami (See address above) • 

School Volunteer Program of 
Miami (See* address above). 




Selected bopks and articles as 
described on StudyXsheet 'y/2. 



School or community audio- 
visual centet.'; 

Local professional, university ^ 
or public library. 
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COMPETENCY OUTCOME I 





Can describe. to the satisfaction of colleagues 
ind/or Resource Person, at least 5 reasons why 
volunteer Listener program might be of value 
to his/her own situation. * ' 



EXERCISES: 



Input : 



/(Select one or more of the followi^ 
copy of ^Worksheet '//I, on page 7 
each input you select.) 




and complete one 
this taodule, -for 



1. Read the philosophy of one program as described in 
Study Sheet //I ^on page 8 of this module. 

2. Explore the ideas of others by selecting from the 
readings on Study Sheet //2 on page 12 of this mo<fuie, 

3. Arrange with your local educational, public or com^ 
mercial^elevision staticm to view the 15 minute or 
30 minute video tape presentation, "the Listener 
Program" or read the scripts of thp programs which 
are included as Study Sheets 3 and 4 on pages 

and 22 of this module. 



4. Visit or correspond with a program which uses 
- volunteers as counselor's assistants. See Stu^y 
Sheet //5 on page 27 of this module for a list 
of such programs. , 

Practice:' (Select one or more of the following.) 



1. 

I 



2. 



Participate in a discussion with others who have an 
interest in the use of volunteers as Listeners. 
Use Study Sheet //6 on page 29 of this module as a 
guide. ^ 

'Discuss your answers to the questions on Worksheet 
//I with one^ of the following: a colleague, ybur 
supervisor, your resource person, and. another 
. interested person. ' ^ . 



Go on to Competency Outcome* II < 
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. . .. WORKSHEET #1 . 

REACTIONNAIRE TO INFORMATION ON LISTENER?^ PROGRAMS 
MODULE: Establishing a Volunteer Listener Program 



ill 



DIRECTIONS; Answer each of the following questions as it relates to tiie input 
selection you chose for Competency Outcome iil. When you have finished go .back' 
to the Practice Exercise section on page 6.^ 

1. From what point of view or background is the author of this input selection 
working ? " • 

?. What seems to be the target audience for this input selection? 



3. What seems to be the purpose of this input selection? 



4. What are the main points made by this input selection ? » 



5, With what statements from this input selection do you agree, at least to 
some extent? . ^ 



6i Is there a statement or idea from this input selection with which yo\i 
disagree, at least to some extent? 



7. What information is most applicable to your own situation? 



( 
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.STUDY SHEET //l 

THE SCHOOL VOLUNTEER. PROGRAM OF MIAMI DEVELOPS- A .PHJLOSOPHY FOR 

ITS-LISJENER PROGRAM 



MODULE J 



/ 



Establishing a Volunteer Listener /Program 



been 
treme 



It is said that necessity is the mother of invention and that adage has 
certainly been reflected in the -evolution of the Listener Program. It all 
began at a tijne when specific needs were being felt and voiced not only by 
membets^of the educational, cgmmunity^ 'but also by the general publit', 

The State of J'lbrida hkd just mandated money to support a pilot program in 
Dade County which would/'pl^ce elementary counselors in a limited number of 
elemdatary schools. Until that time counseling at the elementary /'level had" • 
carried on by classroom teachers, ' helping teachers, principals or, in ex- 
cases, and through^ an elaborate referral sy§tem, school, psychologists. ^' 
. Altho\igk that action helped assuage the, cries *fof help from elemeintary" teachers,* 
administrators and parents, the money was so* limited that each elementary. coun-/ 
had to service all .the children in two schools- This often involved a * 
of l:400d. So, there existed a need for a^dition&l help in counseling 
at^ thfe elementary schools. " > , " ' . ' , , ' . ' / 

kt the same time, through E.S.E.A.- Title III funds, a School Volunteer ' 

• * '■' 'l-^ ... * 

^Prdgrpm was gaining momentum witl^in the Dade Coun-ty' Schools. One of 'the func-.* ^ 
*■ * ■ . * . 

of this program was to activate personnel and' resources from the community, " 

^ . ' ' ^ 

Lp address specific needs of the schools. The program had already prcfved ' 
,1 • , . ' ' • ; • - ^ [ 

successful in providing thousands of volunteers^o- assist teachers in'*jnoice th^ ' 

■ * ' .«»..'• 

fifteen dif f etent volunteer job classifications ranging f rop re'a<Iing and^'mathe- 
.matics tutor -through classroom and supervision assistant to ptarvtellef a^cf arts * 
and crafts assistant. It was a natural outgrowth'of the yearly 'needs a&sWa- * ^ ■ 
ment .survey for the School Volunteer Program to* focus its attjpntipn oh expAnddn-g . ; 
the role of volunteers in>o;rder to 'help the newly appointed elementa^/qpuh'sQibV^^^ 



selor 
ratio 



tions 

> 

tos'h 
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During the exploration of conunUnit^^esour ±t was, discovered that the 
Metital Health Association of Dade County^ which enjoys the b.road-based commun- 
ity support of the general public and educatoijs as well as mental health pro- 
fessionals, was also aware of. the dea^rth of counseling, services available within 
elementary schools and was^, willing to support a program which could heip'alO^^- 
viate the situation. Because of tfhe volimteef nature of the organization,- it 
was able to recruit, volunteers both from , the' interested' general pubJLic and the 

* * ■ t « ' • * ■ • ' 

mental health professionals. . * « , ^ ^ . , . 

It was the natural marriage of these two- groups, which' produced the Lis- * ' 
tener Program. The School* Volunteer Program could proVide access to the -schools 

• Jtombined with ,the fjacilities and persx)nnel for training and supervision; the 

Mental Health Association^ could provide bSCh Idy volunteers ^nd p:rof essional 
volunteers. <See Appendi^t. B, '^It^^^l ^or an .ear.iy summary of commitment and Item 
2 /for a, later Prdspectus^ • \ ' * . . » ' 

, nAfter it was decided that Volunteers could be used to assist counselors, 
» the next step was to more clearly define t^ve volunteer's fole. It was ag-reed • 
\ that" the elementary schools would b'e the ideal proving ground^or. th^rogr-siin 
; -beca'ose thfiy *had the unique 'combination of the need\£or volunteejr services and • 
Che trailed personnel to stipeirvise* the program' and also offered the type of * 
'rftuden-ts* would not overwhelm a lay volunteer. At' first, it was thought ' 
.that the Rogeriah:' model, would -b^. the mqst^ijdeally adaptable for* volunteers, so a 
*^t)ilot group was' selected and ^trained according ;to the style^ described in Client- 
; / Centered Therapy and Person to' Persbn by Carl ^Rogers. The volunteers reported ' 
J intense feelings of frustration ^ith this method Qveri though, additional i*nservice 
training was- provided to deal with the feelings as they alrose* ; J[ohri Dewey in 
democracy and^ Education wamed/1:hat,- "Passive reception is;foreign ta the-* initial 
nature of J.e^rning," Therefore, by putting the voluntej^ir into passive role *V 

••,*S^e Study Sheet 2 .for complete Bibliograptiy^ for , this ref erenc'e and aTl others. • 



which result 'from action" (19A4,''p. 193).. 
This detachmenc surfaced, in the form of •jol> dissatisfaction and frustration. 

. . When' it bercame oBylous that the RogSrian* technique, was jeopafdizing Che ' 
entire, proaram,,t^e search" was. on fo ■ ident'ifjr^ alternative methods. Thirough -^'^ 
• books such as W.-B.-Frlck's Humanistic .Psv.hn-I ogy,. interview^ with Maslow. 
' Murphy- and -RoRers , .Abraham .Maslpw's . ]^otivation and Ppr^nn.l , Perl's'Gesalt 
Therapy Verbatim knd Charles Truax's Tbwar d Effective Coun...HnV ..n d Psvchother 
a£2r, the idea emergefd to utilize fhe total attributes .fo thJ volunteer. This 
new tangent was' further supported, by the 'three "R's" helping as' outlified by 
■.R,R. Carkhuff in Helping arid Huraan Relatnons. ' He , stated , Chat helpers, as a^"'.' . 
result of their |:oles, have a. right to intervenei.in-the life of another and 
•also have a respopXibility- once he has. intervened. Ivan Illich in .^lis book, • . 
De^chooling Soci"^ described the ideal-situation for "the behavior change as, 
"Unhamperea participation' in a meaningful setting" (1971, p. 93>. This modifi-' 
cation of the volunteer's tole was discussed thoroughly with local psychologists 
(Dr. Elizabeth Metcalf , " DrlyWarren Schlanger, Dr. Jo Crown, etc.) and school 
leaders (psychologist: Jack Presley; NormanGolin, Sdsan Rdberts, and Barbara 
Reker; county-level administrators: Hy Rothstein, Don Samuels, and Dr. Audrey 
Jackson). As a result, it was decided to shift the emphasis from passive.^to ac- 
tive listening aind from Rogerian reflection and non-involvemenf to definite 
relationship building. In the role which subsequently evolved tfie volunteer- 
was a -friendly, non-threatening adult who -had the time, interest and training.. 
to listfen to. and build a relationship with students. (The Listener -Program " 
Job Description has been iricluded as Item 3 in Appendix B.-) This new listened " 
rcie contained all the. potivators (factors "Which, promote job sati&f Action)- Wich 
Frederick H.erzberg identified in'his work,, the Work and the Nature of-Man: - - 
responsibility, recognitiok, Achievement, work Itself, and advancement. ' . " 
^ • Just-as the role of the' Listener solidified as, a result' of combining rl-. 
se&rch with experimentation, so did the role of the ot'her /participants. ^One 



source which added direction to the role' ofi tlie school personnel was Ivw Illichi 
Who. ill*- His^ book, Deschooling Socigty /^ outlined three-fold- role o.f the profess** 
ionar educator to, * " • 

1* Provide guidance for parents-Un proin&t;ing ^.ndjependence in children, 

2. Assist individual learners, 

• ' . < . ^ ^ ... . 

Sji Operare educational webs which would heighten ^the opportunity for each 

one to transfOrin qach moment o'f his living into one of learning, shar- 
ing and caring (1969 p. 30).; \ ; * / ' 

" * . ■ . •♦^ * . * 

This' philosophy was translated into an action. plan and all these w^re incor- 

porated in the Li? teneV program via philosophy, training or f^eedback. Speci-r 

flcs of the ro;j.e d^'finitions can be found "in Appendix B, Item 4; * . 



MODULE: 



STUDY SHEET //2 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON VOLUNTEER OR. \ 
lAY LISTENERS/COUNSELOR'S 'ASSISTANTS 

Establishing a Volunteer Listener. Pi?ograia 





(E) Bagley", W.C.- Deterialaisnr in education , NewYork: Arno Press J 1969^ 

(A,B,E) Blpom,. B.S, Taxononiy of educational object ives. -- New York; D. McKay, 1956. 

(A,E,F) Campbell, D'.T. and Stanley, J.C. EXp^erinenta'l 'and a^jasi-^xoeriiaental designs 
for research. Chicago: Rand MqNally and Company, 1963. 

. (A,B,C) Carkhuff. R.R. Helping and huma n relations .' jJew York: Holt;, Rinehart and " 
^ " „ .Winston, 19^9.' - • 

(AiD.E) Cremin, L.A. The tyansf orfaation' of the school- . ' New York: ' Knopf, 1969. 

(A,C,p,F)Davis, J.I. Reaching l ha unreached: a. children's coraunitv mental health 
' ' . proRrain in the inn er city . A paper sponsored by "the National Institute 

for Mental Health, Washington, D.C., 1973. (ERIC # 07.1 332.) 



(A,E) 
(A.E) 
(A,E) 
(A,E) 

(C°E) 



Dewey^, John. DeInocracV^ and^ educatiop . New Y^fk: The Free Press, 1944;. 

Dewey, John. How^ we think . • New York: D.C. Heath and Company, 1^33. 

Dewey, John. . Human nature and conduct . >KewYork: The Modera-iibrary, 1930. 

Dewey, Jo|>n. "The way out of educational confusion . Westport Conn. : Green- 
/ wood i^res^, 1931. ^ i . 

/, ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ i ■ ■ 

F^ick, W.B. Humanistic psychology; int;erviews with Maslow, Murphy, ^i/d 
Rogers. New Yor'^i McGraw-Hill, '1973. - 



(C,D,E) Goffman, Erving. Asylums;' essays on the social -stiuatlon of mental patientfs 
and other inmates . Garden Cil:y, ^iew York:- Anchor Books, 1961. 

(AvC,^) Goodwin, W.L. and Klausmeire, H.J. Learning and human .abilities . NewYork: 
Harper and Row, 1966. ^ * 

.(A^B^C)" Goud^, James, the trainin;> of 'third world' students to function as counselor 
.'A pap^r delivered at the Natidnal Social Studies Consortuim in ?ort- 
. land, 0reg6n, 1972. ' (ERIC // 071 326^) 



(B,/c) 



Harris, T.a: I'm OK, you're OK . New York: Harper and Rqw, 1969, 



.(A,D) ^Herzl^erg, Fred^ricl^. ' Work and the nature of man . Cleveland: /World Pub- 
lishing Co. , 1966. • . , 

(C,D,E) Homant .George. Social behavior: its elementary -forms* . ^ New York: HarcourtJ, 
. . ^ Brace and World, 1961. " \ * . ^ 



O *See explanalpion of these categpries on pa^ge 1'4. " 

,1?.-,. -l?-.,, : 



(I>»E) Hutching, R,M. The conflict in education. . New York: Praeger, 1966. 
(A,E) Illich, I.D. Deschooling society . New York:' Harper and Row^ 1971, 

(A,B.,C) Johnson, E,E, Generic training progra-n fo? conmyinity workers in human 
vices . New York, 1973^ {ZRIC if 072 660,) 



ser- 



(C,F) ^ Katz, M.R. Evaluating guidance—why, what and how . Paper presented at the 
- ' ' Rutger Guidance Conference, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1971, (ERIC // 

Ed 072 108.) 

' ' ' ■ *i " 

' . " • \ ■ ' ' 

(A,B,C, Kavanaugh, Michelle. An. investigation into the relative effectiveness of 
'^»^^ * the teac her-counsexor tean: method .vs. counseling in facilitating class- ' ; 

room beh avibr change ,' |^ unpublished docpoiiial dissertation, Miami: 
Author, 1969, ■ 

r \ . • • ' ^ 

(A,p,F) Kazimer, L,Jv Principles of Managenient , .Ne\* York: McGraw-Hill, 1969, 



(D,E) 
(E) 



Koerner, J.D, ' Who- controls AT^erican education . Boston: Beacorv"PresS7'^68, 
Lurie, Ellen. How to change the schools . N^ York:. Random House, 1970, 
(B,C,E) Maslow, A,H, Motivat.ion and Personality New Yoi^k: Harper and Row, 1970. 



(A^F) 



Morgan, CE, Mobili*zation- f or vouchls new no^el for subprof essional train- 
ing > 'its impact on N^w Xork City's Health Service, A paper .delivered 
to the ^ationar Health Seprices^ Council, New York, 197S, (ERIC // 072 631,) 



(B,D,E) Nierenberg, G^I,^ How to read a person like a book . New York: Hawthorn 

Books,- 1971, . \, , • 

(A,D,E)- Nolte, M,C, An introduction m school administration. New York: Macraillan, 
1966, 



(B,C) Ora, XP. at. al. Instructional pajTiphlet for parents of oppositional child* 

ren, A pamphlet prepared for the Bureau of Education for the Kandicapped, 
Washingtcm,- D;C,, 3;973. . (ERIC if 070 220.) 



(B,C,E) Perls, F.S. Gestalt -therapy verbatim , ,4^Laf avette. Calif. ^' Real People Press, 

1969, ' ~ ; . 




(E) Rickover, H,G, American' education, ar national failure . New York: Button, 

1963, ,s ' ' ?• 

^ ■ .. ' . \ 

fC,E) Rogers, C,R, Client-centfered ^thet^py , Boston: Haughton,' Mifflin, 1965. 

(^D,E,E')Rosenthal, Robert ^nd Jacobson, L. Pygmalion in tfie classroom . New York: I 
Holt, Rinehart^ Winston, 1968. , 



LC 



(A,B,C,F)sacks, Gerson. . Prediction of client perception of the counseling relationship.- « 
' ; -An Unpt^blisJied doctoral dissertation^. University of Miami: 1974 ^ 

(B,C)j; S£^x, Saville and Hollander, Sandra. Reality' games . New York: Macmillian, 
1973.,. , .. . ^ 
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(D,E) Silberman, C.E. Crisis in the classroora . New York: Random fiouse, 1970. 

(E) Smith, M.B. And madly teach; a lavn-.an looks at public school education . 

.Chicago: H. Regnery Co., 1949. 

.(B,C,D) Sorensen, P.F. and Baum B.H. Perspectives on organizational b ehavior. 

Chicago: 1973. '■ : 

(A-E) ' Truax, C.B. Towards effective counseling and psvcho therapv. Chicaeo: 
Aldine Pub. Co., 1967. ^ 

t 

(A,B,D) Turner T:E. and Lawrence, C.E. Industrial jobs and the worker . New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and World,- 1965. ' ~" 



Volunteers in educa tion, fourth regional workshop- report . Atlanta. Geo««i 
% 1971. (ERIC // 072 02S.^ 7~' ' ■ ' > ^ ^ 

(A,B,D,F\7hyte, William. Models for building and . ch^ngin^ organizations. Human 
Organization . 1967, 26, 25-2^8i-^ ifiL' ' 

\ ' ■ - \ ■ ¥ 



c 



Books of interest to person? .seeking more information on such specific topic 

(A) Designing and/or implementing programs 

.(B) Training personnel . ' . ' 

(C) Counseling philosophy and/or si^pervision / ' 

(D) Administration and/or supervision 

(E) Educational theories and/or trends 

(F) Evaluation 



Books of General Interest to Volunteer Listeners 



Books to be found in Mental Health Association office li: 
800 Brickell Plaza, Miami, Florida . , 





Growing Up in a/Changirig World , pages 5-14, 33-44,. 106-112, 
World Federatio^ for Mental Health 



Human Relat io ns 



Your Child Make 



in the Classroom . Bullis & O'Malley 



s Signse . Edith Baum 



A Word to Parei^ts about Mental Hygiene . Leo Kanner, M.D. 
Teach Us What We Want >to Know . Byier, Lewis, Totman 
Your Child from Six to Twelve . U.S. Department of H.E.W. 
Normal Adolescence . Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry 

Books to be found in School Volunteer Program officer 1415 N. Bay shore Dr. 
Miami, Florida . y ^ 

Building One to One Relationships 

Is Help Helpful ,' Jack Gibb " 

Everybody is Somebody Special , Curriculum bulletin - 19D, 

Dade County Public Schools ^ 

Promoting Mental Health in the Classroom . National Institute of Mental Health 
Karen To(Jd, Ph.D. ^ " o - 



. Books and periodicals in the Miami Public Library 

Thj& Chil<| and His Elementary School World . Ruby Warner 



Child Betlavior . Frances Ilg 
Child Develoi)ment , Marian Brecke^ridge ^ 
Childhood in.ConJismporary Cultures . Margaret Me^d 
Who Am I . M.W, Hudson 
Between Parent andVghild . Haim Ginott 
Between Teacher' and Child ,, Haim Ginott ' ^ ' 

. Between Parent and Teenager , Haim Ginott 
The Silent Language , Edward Hall 
Yhe. Miracle of-^ Dialogue , Reuel >,Howe 

15 20 " 



/ 



Parents Magazine , * 

Psychology Today 

■' ♦ 

Books you can easily buy * 
' Games People Play , Eric Beme 
I'm O.K. , Your O.K, , Thomas Harris, M.D. 
Physiology Today > (Magazine) ' / . 

How to Read a Perso n Like a Boo^ G,I. Nierenberg 
^pdy Langua^e^ g . I . Nierenberg 
Rfeality^'Cames , Hollandgr^^d Sax ^ 
SaTn^i:g r^5la6^ 




Additional resources to explore 

A. Related Training ProgiraYas 

1. <?reen Circle 

2. Magic Circle • ^ ^ 
3. , Peer/ teen Counselor Training ' 

4. Parent Effectiveness Training 

B. Additional sources of information for, South Florida residents 

1. Mental Health Community Days 

2. Professional Library at Lindsey Hopkins 

3. University of Miami Continuing Education Center 
A. Center for Dialogue 

•5. Miami/Dade Community College Lif^ Lab 

6w Dade County Staff Development Conrses ' ^ 

7. Volunteers In* Sight . , 

8. "Esprit de Corps" . 



1 1 As tlhe schoolB of Dade County, seek ways for each ^udent 

2 to, acquire the attitudes and habits essential to the main^ 

S tenarice of good mental health, a need arises for the ^ 

\ ■ ■ 

^ assistance^ of -volunteers skilled in this area. Such " 

5 developmental assistance will allow the teache^r and/or ' 

6 counselor to better provide for the neeLs of the individual 

7 students. For this purpose, "listeners" are recruited by 

8 the Mental Health AssociatirOn and by interested sdhools 

9 themselves. \ • 



10 It is not difficult for a <\hild to perceive himself as a ; 

11 tiny, helpless creature in a\ world .of strpng, competent 

12 giants. called adults. The "Listen, to Children" program 

13 offers children the opportunity to. have an adult f ri6nd> who 

14 is not in a position of authority. By simply accepting the 

15 children as they are, ^nd providing^individual Attention to 

16 them, the listener can help these ^children coinmunicate more 

17 .'freely about their own life experiences. The mail} goal of 

18 the listener is to facilitate this coimnunication. The 

- - ■ . •' ' • ' ~ ^ 

19 purpose of the^^ogram is to p'rovide an opportunity for eacl 

^\ ■ ■ ■> ' '■ ^ 

20 student and listenerN^ develop a, meaningful relationship 

21 and to'help alleviate anxiety and frustration , in the . 

22 students. 



23 Each listener spends approximately thrity minutes per 

V ■ . . 

2^ student per week. Most l^ave from two to six students 

•( , * t- * 

2j assigned to them. . , 

J. -i . ■ ' - ■ -' , ■ . ■■ « 



J Ejch school coun^^r worlS'wSh four to six list enei?0*^^f; 

2y school. A coaching conference of about ten minutes is helc 

28^ each week between the counselor and the, listener in ord^r t 

29 exchange information anji to discuss problems, happenings, 

•■"■« . 

30 progress, etc. " ■ . , 



1 -Students who participate in t^^is program are not extreme 



I 2 cases. -Student : Candida tf^s may be referred to counsaors 

? by teachers or' selected iy the eo^inseXors fchemselves. The 

'4 relationship between a child and a listener' is an oji-going 
S^rocess which ;may be terminated by request of the student, 

6 listener, or counselor. o 

7 The duration of each listener's job is a minimum' of two^ 

8 hours per week for one semester during regular school" haurs 

9 They work under the direction of and in codperation with th 
,0 pchodl principal, guidance counselor, and teachers as a nou 

1 crisis -oriented lay, listener. Generally, their assignment 

2 will include op or more of the following ta«ks: 

3 1. Developing a friendly, supportive relationship wifh 

4 their assigned students. * 

5 2, Planning activities which will leAd to increase^ commun: 

6 cation with their students. ' . * ^ . 

7 3* , Providing a positive model without forcing values. . 
3. 4. Listening to the thoughts and 'feelings of the students 

# 

9 they wotk with. . , 

20 5. Keeping brief observ^tive notes on' the progess of the 

21 assigned students. \ 

22 6. Consulting with the principal, guidance counselor and/o« 
23. the teachers. -J ' 



24 



19 



VIDEO 




Id 

ERIC 




. AUDIO 

1 At Orientation #2,. the listener^ Ji^v^ exerci&e in t^^in 

2 relations,, a presehtittioi^^^^ Cultural Differftice© 

3 Can Affect Your Listening Relationship"; and work in groups 

, . y ■ ' . •■ ' ^ ■ 

H in Ofder to explore, the characteristics of elementary and 

5 secoftdary listening. The j^|e'set>ta,tion8 ^re given by Mental 

6 Health Association prof essioriltls. 



7 Between the scheduled orientation programs, : the prospective 

8 listeners meet vith the counselors at their assigned school 

9 in order to explore the philosophy and physical situations' 
,10 of tha-t school. V Matters of policy are set by the principal 
11 of feach particular school. 



12 . Feedback sessions are held each month to allow the liatehaeris 

13 to consult^^with Mental Health professionals and to share 

14 their experiences with other listeners. The. first fifteen 

15 minutes of the session is devoted to a presentation on n 

16 tppic of impjjrtanco to j:hQ llatcriorfl; thci next foi-ty-rivo 
•■ ' . ' " • ■ ' 

17 minutes involve a general discussion; ^ncLthe final thirty i/ 

IQ minutes are used to cover elementary school and secondary 
school needs* % . - ^ 



nr- 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33. 
34 



Pre-service dnd in-service training is provided by the 
Mental Health Association and the School Volunteer Program.. 
The Listeners attend two orientation programs. Orientation 
//I includes a history of the program; an overall view of th€ 
program^ presented by an active listener and a counselor whc 
has 'worked with a listener; a presentation on "How to Listei 
to Children"; and the role playing o£ "Building l:l^Relatioi 
ships'^. •** 

25 ' 

• -20 . ■ 




19^ ; : < : v t • • • • . • . 

We also>l%ve an ev^iluation program planned for this year.Th^ 

120 * " • - . 

m^gram, has four parts, each^f^whrdh wi^l be us^d to compai 

Vt ' ' ■ ~ ' 

the group of^udents participating in the listeners prograr 

22 ■ ' " ' ' " ■ • ^ 

with a group. of noA-participating'^ students/ Part 1 will 

'3 ■ • ' ' ^ ' ""^ 

.consist of observations conducted by trained observers 

24 from th^ University of Miami who will Compaip^ix different 

25^ categories of behavior of the students in tlie two groMpa*_ 

26 Part II will jbe a perception questibti^ltli^^which will be 

27 filled but by the teachers' o£ the students in each groupv 

28 Part III will consist of a peer perception' class in whidh 

29 the students in both groups will examine" each others 
ijJO l?ehaviors, and Part IV will involve the students looking 
^\ at themselves or, self*-perceptit)n. 



32. Each of the^e four parts will be conducted tlnree times 

\ duting the y%BX - in November, January, and agaiti in May. 
3'^ Our e;}cpectal:ion is that the results br^this evaluation wili^ 
validate our belief in the positive effects which can be 
achieved by the "Listen .to Children" program. 



20 ?J ■ 
21 
22 
23 

24 \ 

25 L 

27 

■i 
28 • 

29 
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AUDIO 



J^STANDARD^ OPENING , " . V* 

2 "NOBODY EVER LISTENS .TO KEJ'' HOW imT^S^Mn YOU 7eaS 

3 THAT SAD LAMENT, to, SOME. OF THE STUDENTS IN THE DADE. 

4 COUNTY 'pUb£iC SCHOOLS ARE HEARING IT LESS AND LESS BECAUSE., 
.5 A VERY SPECIAL PROGRAM WHI.CH CONCENTRATES /bN' LISTENIJJG TO : 
6; CHILDREN. MY NAME IS NANqY COOPER AND A VOLUNTEER 

7 SPECIALIST WITH THE SCHOOL VOLUNTEER ^OGRAM OF MIAI^II. TQDa 

8 ON VOLUNTEERS IN; SIGHT WE WILL BE SPOTLIGHTING THE LISTENER 

9 PROGRAM. IT ALL BEGAN WHEN I WAS EXPLORIN^TUAL CONCERNS 
.0 WitH ANN CORDRAY, EXECUTIVE DlkcTOR OF THE tIENTAL " HEALTH 

1 ASSOCIATION OF DADE COUNTY. THROUGH SEVERAL DIFFERENT • 

2 CHANNELS SHE m LEARNED THAT THERE WERE SOME VERY SPEC?^ 

3 ELEMENTARY STUDENTS WHO' COULD P^IOFIT FROM SOME SPECIAL^ • 
U ATTENTION FROM SOME SPECIAL ADULTS^; THE MENTAL HEALTh" 

5 ASSOCIATION HAD a" GROUP. 0F„ VOLUNTEERS . WHO WERE READY AND 

6 WILLING TO BE TRAINED TO 'GIVE THAT NEEDED ATTENTION. WORKING 

7 WITH A GROUP OF ELEMENTARY COUNSELORS, WE WERE ABLE TQ DEFIN 

8 THE ROLE OF THE LISTENER AND ALSO TO DE?IGN A TRAINING PROGIL 

9 (CUE TO DOLLY BACK}. 
20 WITH ME TODAY ARE SO>li OF THOSE ORIGINAf COUNSELORS AND SOME 
21" WHO HAVE SINCE JOINED THE PROGRAM. " 
22 (CUE TO PAN TO GUESTS) 

iLi °^ ^ GUESTS INTRODUCE HERSELF. 



24 MY NAME IS BARBARA REKER AND . . .. 

25 MY NAME IS ROSEMARY PERKINS AND . . . 

26 MY NAME IS BARBARA WOLPE'aND ... 

27 MY NAME IS CAROL TONER AND ... 



28 NANCY INTERVIEWS GUESTS. < 

28 » / ; • ' > 

I 23 . • ' . . 




CLOSE UP 6^ NANCY 



31 IN mwi 



32 2. CAR5L,'aRE the NEEDS 5^ SECQJJDARY STUDENTS SIMIUW '/ ' 



X 3'. HOW DO- YOU. SELECT CHILDREir Ti) "BE IK THE PROGRAM? 



2 -a:. QWN knowledge;-' •.^ 



*6 



CUDEOTS, WHAT ROL 



.T't(OLE-DObS A 



2 tJKOUPS pp. 4 EACH/ AT 2 DIFFERENT 
TABLES,^ NANCY , STi^ING BETWEEN. 

ER?C // 



3 b. TEACHER RE^OMMEItDATION*. ' » 

^ . .1 ■ *. ■ *^ 

"4 • C.' SELF. RECOMMENDATION,' ■ 

5 ,-4t' ASIDE FROM: SELECTING tHE STUDENTS, 

6 COUNSELOiR PLAY,? " 

7 a. ORIENTS SCHOOL ■^ACUL!?^, • 

8 b. SUPERVISES. listeners; \ ' " 

9 c. PROVIDES' DIREdTION AND INSIGHT. 
rO d. CONDUCTS COACHING CONFERENCE. • * 
11 e. HELPS WITH EVALUATION. 

t2 f .'RECRUITS NEW LISTENERS. ' ' • 

* ' ' / V * ' 

13 5. . HOW-JAS THE PROfCRAM BEEN^ R^CEIVED BY: 

14 YOUR FACULTY. 

15 b. YOUR PARENTS/COMjiUNITY. 

16 c. THE STUDENTS. , »*■ 

^1 6. WHAT HAS IT ACCOMPLISHED? , • ' 

10 (CUE TO GO TO CLOSE UP OF NANCY) * . / 

ig THANK YOU ALL FOR SHARING YOUR ENTHUSIASM. 
2Q NOW THAT YOU HAVE HEARD ABOUT THE PHILOSOPHY FROM THE 

21 COUNSELORS, I'D LIKE YOU TO SEE A SAMPLE OF SOME- OP THE 

22 TRAINING WHICH. BRINGS THE COUNSELORS AND THE LISTENERS, 

23 TOGETHER FOR THE FIRST TIME. . • 

f 

24 (CUE TO GO TO END OF SEGMENT) 

25 LET'S WATCH A SIMULATION OF SOME OF THOSJE ACTIVITTES. . ^ 



/ 



\ 



;^Af 



26 FOR OUR NEXT ACTIVITY, I'D LIKE YOU, WITHIN THE NEXT FIVE 

27 MiNliTES , TO BUILD THE HIGHEST FREE STANDING STRUCTURE YOU C^ 



28 YOUR BUILDING MATERI^S WILL BE' . ♦ , 



* 

Video 



30 TLMEJ PLEASE JE SEATED* „ . , • • • 

31 1. WHAT,-DOE'S vote' SSRV.ftURB SAY '^^^^ „ *, 
3'2-2. HOW DID Y'OU.I'SELViBS VOU DISCOVERED XOU HAD DIFFERENT 

EUNTEgR SITOA< 

3/i TION? * -> ' ■ - ' • / ■ . 



• I 



V/ 



s 



!lOse «p of nancy 



iLOSE UP OF NANCY 




ANCY.AND GUESTS IN SET 




ERIC 
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' 13{H"0W WA^ PUNN15JG HANDLED? . ' " • ' ' • 
' ' ' '. - 

A DID EVBkYONE PARTICIPATE TO THE pAMB DEGREE?.. 

\3-;5. -DID YOU EVER FEEL FRU'STRATEdV:"aNGRY? HAPPY ?''%H0W "DID 

• * > * • * ^' ^ 

4 ^ YOU HANDLE OR 4?PRESS if ? . ' ^ . ' ' ' ' 

^ ' ' ' ■ • ^' . •' ■ * " ■.' " ' 

'Su (Cuk^TOjCLOSE IjP QF-ilANCY) ,^ / ' '^'•Y" 



•^^^TIJANK YOU ALL -TOR PAR-EIGIPATl^G SO koLFJlEARTEDLY . 

r"~- . ■-■ V . • ■. -s- ' . '. .■■ 

7 TEAMBUILDING IS' JUST ONE OF TIJF -TOPICS' COVERED DURING THE 

8 , FIVE HOUR^ PRE-SERVICE TRAINING. SOME OF THE OTHERS AKZi ' 

9 HOW TO tlST^ -TO .CHILDREN. . ' ' ''V *' 
10. BUILDING^NE- TO-ONE RELATrONSHIPS . ' • 

1 1 AND ^ ( ' - * - 5 • " ° • * . • ■ 

12 HOW CROS^CJJLTUm MFFERENCES-CAN V^tC^^ 

13 RELATIOiiSHIPS. ' , ' • • 
lit (CUE TO END OF SEG>IENT) ' . ' 

15 NEXT I'D LIKE YOU TO HEAR MOp vFROM SOME OF THE LIStInERS YOL 



16j_;?UST SAW." H^RE is A TAPE I MADE EARLIER TODAY. 
WELCOME TO VOLtAjTEERS, IN 'SIGHT. 
3 PLEASE INTRODUCE YOUR"SELVES TO OUR VIEWERS BY TELLING- YOUR . 
9 NAME AND A LITTLE ABOUT YOURSELF. 

20 MY NAME IS MARY ' LOU JACKSON AND . . .' • 

21 I AM SHIRLEY GAGSTETTER. AND . . / 

22 I AM BILL WARD AND » . . ' ' 

23 MY NAME . IS KAREN SUMMERS AND . . . / * 



24 NANCY INTERVIEWS GUESTS. 

If'^'S^lSCUSS MOTIVATION: FIRST, =WllY DI^Z/Oij" h?.^.UjZ 



UP OF. NANCY 



4i, 



27 2. -taLL ONE. 0? YOU PLEASE .DESCRIBE A' (KAREN) TYPICAI.*^AY 

28 THE -LIFE OF A LISTENER? 

I ^ 

29 3. I 'EJ.'LIKE' to hear WHAT. KINii "OP STUDENTS THE REST OF YOU. 

30 HAVE SEEN* • " " ' . ■ ' 

31 4. WHAT ARE^SOME OF PERSONAL REWARDS Y'OU HAVE GOTTEN I> 

32 "THE PROGRAM? , .' ' . 

33, 5. LET'S- TALK A LITTLE ABOUT THE FEEDBACK SESSIONS. PLEASE 
|3A DESCRIBE WHAT THEY ARE LIKE? < ' 

* BILL, I KNOW YOU HAVE' A UNIQUE ROLE WITH tHIS PROGRAM, 

2 PLiJASE bESCRlEtE IT. • • ' * , . 

3 7'. \?HAT ADVICE WOULD YOU HAVE FOR THOSE WHO ARE VIEWING 
« AND WHO ARE NOT INVOLVED IN THE LISTENER ]fROGRAM? ^ 

5 (CUE TO GO TO CLOSE-U# OF NANCY) ^ ' 

6 THANK YOU ALL FOR'SpARI^IG YOUR FEELINGS, AND ENTHUSIASM. ' 



7 THIS HAS BEEN ONE OF A. SERIES OF VOLUNTEERS IN 'SIGHT" 

^*^~h8- Programs which HAVE'i^gcusED on the creative uses oP school 

9 VOLUNTEERS. WE HOPE. YOU CAN JOIN US NEXT WEEK. AND BY TKJ 
10 WAY,. WHY NOT TELL A FRIEND ABOUT THE WONDERFUL , WORLD OF ' 
1 SCHOOL. VOLUNTEERING. GOOD BYE. ;^ 



2 STANDARD CLOSE. 



31 




■ \ • 



STUDY SHEET //S 

SCHOOL VOLUNTEERS WHICH USE COUNSELOR ASSISTANTS OR VOLUNTEER 

LISTENERS 

MODULE: B^ifablishing a Volunteer Listener Prpgram ' \ 



^'""^ volunteer Programs have mdlcted that they 
. use voluatae.rs as counselor assistants. If you are interested 

■ ■ ?n"hat."uy!' " ^"8" ^'«' -^-"Jys^et, 

STATE CITY ' ' ^ ^ ' ) . * ' , . 

Arkansas ' ' • ' 

1. Pine Bluff ^ ' (i> . . 
California , . 

2. ' Cupertino ' ^ ' 

3« Los Angeles * ' v 

^ PaJo Iltf ' ^"^li^ Schools (VIPS), 701 Locust Ave., 90Q13 

^ ^ 6- Redwood. City, 815 Allerton Street 9406y 
/ ^ 7, San Diego - * 

8. San Francisco 
Colorado Jy 

. - 9. Eriglejiiood 
'Connecticut ' ' ' . * - • 

1 10. Greenwich 

12. ' vSestfr^^' School Volunteer Program, 250 Constitution Plaza 06103 
Florida z - . ' " / . , • 

13. Tallahassee . \ . ^ " 
' Georgia * " ^^ : - r 

' 14. Atlanta, literary Action 

lUinois ^ • , . 

15. Chicago ^ ^ * ' " . - 
Indiana ^ . ' 

16. Marion • . * 
, 17. •Michigan City* 

Louisiana • * . 

Massachis;ttr ^^"^^^"^ '^"^^ School Volunteer Service. I'Sheil Square. Suite 1848 

19. 'Norwfell, Norwall School Volunteers . 02061 • ^ ' 

20. Worcester . » . ' ■ 
MJ.cHigan ^ ' 

' ^^"^^^'^^ Enrichment Program • 

22. Jackson- ^ ^ ■ , ' . ' 

•Missouri ' .. • 

23. University City ■ ' ^" , ^ ' ' 
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STUDY SHEEt #5 (continued) 



STATE 



cm 



New York-' « ' ^ ' ^ 1 

24. Jackson Heights," Lexington School Vol. Sa'^Ave.&VS St., Que^ins; New Y^rk 

25. JRochester, One Lomb Memorian Drive, 14623 

Ohio 

26. Cincinrfati, Volunteer & Tutorial Services, 230 E. ftth Street, A5202 . 

27. Cleveland - ' , 

Oklahoma > « ^ _ 

28. Oklahoma dity 
Oregon " . " 

29. Eugene - 
Pennsylvania ^ , 

30. University Park 
Tennessee 

31. Memphis 

Texas 

. 32. El PasQ, VIPS', 100 East Rio Grande, , 79902 
Virginia . • " . 

33. Blacksbury^ Harding Avenue Sqhool 

34. Hampton ^ ' . 

35. Salem, Oak Grove School, C« ' 
Washington • ' . 

o 36. Washington V 
West. Virginia 

37. Charleston 
Wisconsin 

38. Madison, University of Wisconsin 
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STUDY SHEET //6 " 

DIS^SION GUIDE FOR USE IJl EXPLORING THE' PHILOSOFHY- BEHIND USING ' * 

VOLUNTEER LISTENERS X- 

MODULE: Establishing a Volunteer Listener Program 





DIRECTIONS: Compl^the following activities with a group o£ your colleagues. 

1 need at-least 15. minutes and at least 3 people. ' ' 

' ^ ^ ; • . " f ^ . ' 

BraVnstorm ^or five minutes the following ^pic: What single feature ' relating 
to t;he use of volunteers as Listeners or Counselors^ Assistant ' ' 



1. 



stants is the most 



2. 



intr^gu in^? A recorder should l^st all iTdeas suggested and there should not 
•be ai\y challenges, retorts or discussions at this time. ' ■ 

After all ideas have been listed the members oKthe group should decide by 
,.0 vote, >hich one idea they will discuss. Discussion could begin by having 
the pei^soa who suggested the chosen idea elaborate on -the jLdea. Focus of 
thf discussion should be on the main characteristics of the idea as portrayed 
in' the input select ions* or as perceived by the members of the group. 

3, After 10 minutes of discussion the group should elect to do one "of 'the 
following: 

*r A. Continue for a set time on the Jame topic. , . ^ ^ . " 

B. Begin ^ i;iew topic. • * 

C. Arrange tq meet for further discussion at some future titae. ' . , 

D. Close -t^he discussion*. ^ .« . 



4. Try, to formulate at least five reasons why volunteers have been successful 
• - as Listeners or Counselqrs' Assistants. 
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COMPETENCX OUTCOME II 
(Target Area - Needs/Resources) 



V 
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^ ^ COMPETENCY OUXCOME II 

" ■ ' / ■ ' 

'^'^^ oajor -needs/resources factors 
of his/her own situation which would affect 
the establishing of a Volunteer Listener Program. 



EXERCISES ; 
Input: 



Practice: 



(Select one or more of the following) . 



1. Read about the way one program analyzed its needs/ 
resources as described in Study Sheet #7 on page32 
or this module. 

2. React to the needs/resources as stated by others 
by completing In writing ot in discussion the 
directions on Study Sheet #8. on page 35 of this 
moaule, 

3. Visit or corresporid with other programs, which 
use^yplunteets as Counselors' Assistants in order 
to discover the heeds and resources which were 

.Identified by them. , See Study Sheet #5 on page 27 
of this module for a list of such programs. 

(Select one or more of the following.)' 

1. .Participate in a meeting with one or more of the - 
toilowing 4nd complete Worksheet #2. 

a. School personnel such as counselors, teachers, 
principals, curriculum leaders, etc. 

b. , Community groups. such as Mental Health Associa- 

tion, ^Medical Association and , its Auxiliary, 
. i^'T.A s., School'-Volunteer Program,' etc. 

c. Individuals such as parents, religious leaders. 
. psychologists, social workesrs, government 

" ' officials, etc. ^ 



,2. Djaw up ybur own needs/resources analysis sheet and 
discus the factors with the appropriate persons of 
your own situation. . *^ 



o on to Competency Outcome III. 
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STUDY SHEET #7 • • 

THE SCHOOL VOLUNTEER PROGRAM OJ MIAMI LOOKS' AT NEED/RESOURCES^ 
RELATING TO* THE LISTENER PROGRAM 



MODULE ; 



Establishing a Volunteer Listener Progtam 



P 



the initial phase, which ^lasted approxiniately three Zths. at t^ 
tlon was focused on several activities: 

^ jJg^^^ inf oration concerning the use of lay personnel as coun- 
^ -fielors' assistants in order to, establish a philosophical foundation ' 
. which would ^e botji educationally sound and practical!: " ' 
2. Defining the goals and roles- of the Various levels of participants 
within the different .groins. " 
.3. Establishing a conmunications; network and "Modus pperandi." ^ 

The Information Gathering activity, which was originally scheduled to take " 
three months, became an on-going activity of the project-director and has'proven" 
invaluable in maintaining flexibility and vitality, factors which have con- 
tributed tb the success of the program. . ' ^ 



i 
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A review of the literature and interviews with individuals in related 
I 'fields helped to define the parameters and provide a philosophical base. One 
of ,the first series of questions to be considered revolved around the use - 
^ of lay'or volunteer assistants in a counseling or quasi-counseling role.' Dr. 
Richard Emerson of the Children's Psyehiatric Center of Miami helped to fill, 
in eorae background information. He related that, .several years previous, he, 
had recruited, trained and utilized lay Listeners in hls'^work with "delinquent 
young people. His, volunteers underwent an intensive preservice training and ■ 
functioned as counselors.! Aft'er investigating his procedures and techniques, 
•"it was dec'ided that for the purposes of the Listener Progr^: ' ^, 
■■■■ 1. The kind of persinowho would most probably volunteer would not be 

bo commit^- the several months necessary to complete 



willing or able 



li 



the Infi-ensive prL-service training employed by Dr. Emerson. 

•' 32, 
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2. The^^fraining period, could be reduced 'if the focus shifted from the 
.crisis or delinquent kinds of students to those students who iiad 

* minor problems, ' . 

3. The school system was not yet ready to accept the role ofV lay coun- 
selors, without intensivje training even . though many researchers 
indicated this trend. In fact, in his book. Helping and Jiuman 

' • Relations , R.R. ' Carkhuf f stated, "The evidence indicates Jhat with 

r ■ • , ' 

or without training and/or supervision, lay helpers function as 

effectively or more effectively thanr prof essionals in the helping 
roleV (1969, p. .83)'. - - " " " 

Other sources also detailed the movement toward the increased use of lay 
counselors. Of interest from the ERIC files were the articles: "Mobili- 
zation for Youth's New Model for Subprofe^sional Training: Its Impact on 
New York City's Health Program", (Davis, 1973), "Reacliing thj Unreached: 
A Children's Community Mfental Health Program in the Inner City" ^(Morgan, 
1^73), and "The Training of /Third World "Students to function as Counselors" 
_(^oude, 1972). A, survey of practices also indicated th^ s^e mpvement. to- 
ward the .use of volunteers. A questionnaire wis sent to 857 School. Volunteer 
-Programs throughout the country to ascertain if they "used volunteers as 
counselor's assistants. Of "the 210 respondents, 105 program's stated they ' 
had usea^^^^te^^feij^^ing degrees of success. 



Another important activity which was begun during Phase I, was the 
estlbil:shing of a communication's network; ' At that stage* guidance was once 
again derived from John Dewey who in The Way Out of Educational Confusion^ . 
Counseled that, "Organization for^ucation should^m^ot from formal^^xist- 
ing structures but from the nature of the question itseir^^'ll931, p. 31). 
that, in mind, a steering committee was formed to 'direct the future of the 



program. It waa, unprecedentedly, composed .of a representative from the School 
Volunteer Program, the Mental Health Association "and the volunteer Listeners, 
themselves. This group met monthly to dirfectthe workings of the program and * 
then reported back to the separate groxfps. After all, as Rickove/ said in 
American Education-A National Failure. "(The lack' of)... commu;iication between 
vested interested groups has proved, once again, that * divided we fall' when 
the prize is first rate education" (1963, p. 499). Plans- were also made to 
hold inpnthly feedback sessions with the volunteers atid^ cpuiiselors in order ' 
to Insure on-going direction from all levels of participants. The rationale 
for this was succinctly stated by William F. Whyte ift his article, "Models 
for Building and Changing. Organizati<>ns" which appeared in the periodical, - 
Human Organization . 

"Harmony is an undesirable goal for the functioning of a ^ 
complex organization. The objective should not be to build 
a harmonious organization, but rather to btiild an" organization 
capable of recognizing the problems it faces and of develop- < 
^ ^^ng ways of solving these problems. Since conflicts are an — 
litevitable part of organizational life, it is impotta^t that 
conflict-resolution procedures be built into design of the 
organization." (1967, p. 26). . 
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Select one statement made by a student, and one 
statement made by an adult. State your posi- 
tion or, reaction to each, and- explain to others • 
why you believe or feel as you do. Give an 
example of how you think this wpuld or might apply 
to th»e educatibrial setting in your -own school 
setting. . , * . ^ 




Statements by students 

1. ^ "Yeah, I think the main reason 

for • student unrest is that stu- 
dents begin to realize what theClt?- 
r, role is in a school, and the /act 
that it's very apparent from, i^h-e 
beginning that they aren't being 
treated like human beings at all, 
arid that the administration 
pbviously is handling students 
not on a basis, of human beings 
dealing with other 'human beiitgs, 
but on the t)asis of operating an 
institution efficiently. " 

2. "Well, the things thlt^ are im- 
portant to . t^hem jus t 4xren ' t that 
important to me. My father, my 
mother, and their friends all 
grew up wheti they didn't have, 
certain things like a- steady 
job, or a car, or house, things 
like this.. We live in d totally 
different age, you know, where 
we'r^ jammed with all this news ^ 
every day' and you sit there 

and yb% go, 'Well, gee, my 
, life's sort of ticking away. 
I've gotta do something.'" 
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Statements by^ adults <■> , 

1. "Perha'ps even more 
frustrating is the 
fact that -many young 
people are often unable 
\ to express valid or lagi- 
^ cal reasons for theit un- 
" rest. In many instances 
where school administrators 
have set up programs meet- 
ing specific student detoands, 
they were dismayed to filid 
the same, students seemingly 
uninterested in their new-'^ 
found right 8.'-' 

"Tiia, don't just follow 
blindly what other people 
say is right. Well, so Tim 
goes out^ — Tim, Gary and all 
his friehds go out andcthey 

me up with answers that we 
think are wrong-- that ^-^we J us t 
don't ^gree with, but they 
are their own answers, and w^ 
teach them these things . We 
teach them to use their heads 
to be critical, to be self- 
reliant, and then when it 
happens and they come up with 
answer's *that we don ' t agree 
with, then we say, "Wait a 
miniite.' " 




"Maybe you have to look, at 
things for what they're 
really worth,, like educa- 
tion, like going through 
twenty, twenty-three yearsr, 
of school, .just th be able 
to feed yourseaf, and not 
be cold or hungry • ;l't^ 
seeiQs like an awf uL lot .of*^' 
trouble ^-f or something tH'at 
peoi^le Kave managecji t,o do . 
ever since the beginning j 
of time." 

"I think one of J^^e prqblems 
iis that* the adDpnis trators 
and teachejs se^m to think 
of students -as inferior." 



"This, the who le - ques t ion o£ ' 
rewards and punishments is 
really t]fe very My to the way 
that a school, system' deals 
with students, and it becomes 
very clear to students very 
early that i^ they act a 
certain way then they can 
reasonably expect to be 
rewarded for it , " 



3.' "There's almost no young 
perso,n today of the 
ifiiiddle class or upper- 
middle class who is 
vocationally oriented. 
•You , can '"t get them* to 
do anything on the basis 
of this is what you have 
to do to earn a living , 
or hpw to get ahead ,in the 
world, or any kind of ^ • 
deferred reward likfe" that." 



4. "Perhaps none of us^ can 
fully^ appreciate the gulf 
^hich separat:es us from 
our you,ng, nor can we 
understand its origins. As " 
unrest grows, however, we 
Iran begin to measure its 
distance. Across this 
gap, faculty and administra- 
tion on the one hand., and 
students .on the other, too * 
^of ten face each other with 
mutual suspicion. Teaching 
from such a distance ^eems 
futile to both sides and 
perhaps 'rightj.y so." 

5., "Young people? Students?. 
No, not students. I mean 
t.hey really don't study 
unless you rUb their noses 
in 'ivt." ^ 



"You can continue to exi^t 
s going to' school, which is 
, like a play world." 



6i, "Perhaps ,the most* important 
function schools i\a^e served 
in twentieth century industrial 
society, is custodial. And the 
, school child has less ^freedom . 
of movement and action ando 
thought in the course of a day 
4 • than* a prisoner in a peniten-- 
ti^ry. ^Ijt ' s utterly inhumane: 
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I wouldn't do to 
monkeys what we do 
to children," 



7.. "Nobody ever listens zo me." 7. ' "Take the word 'educa- 

tion» for example. if 
you just more or less 
•say education equals 
' ^ life, that this isn't 

necessarily a special 
function to be dealt 
wjLth by special pepple, 
but is the central ^ 
concern of- all humao,^ 
'^^i'^Ss at whatever 
* mental growth and^ 

development . " 
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COMPETENCY "OUTCOME III • 

Qan establish a set of guidelines f or* the 
administration of .a Volunteer Listener Program 
which will be acceptable to the school and . 
community personnel involved* 



EXERCISES ; • " , 

Input: (Select one or'more of the following). 



1. Read how one program implemented a volunteer as * 
described in Study Sheet //9 on page 41 i)f this ' 

» . module. o - . w 

2. Explore the* various ways that oth^ volunteer programs 
are administered by selecting, from the readings on 
Study Sheet //lO on page 45 oj^'this module, . ' 

3. Visit or correspond with a program which uses volun- 
teers a^ counselors' assistants . See Study Sheet #5 

^ on page 27 of thisWodule for a list of such programs. 

4. Arrange with your local educational, public or com- 
faercial television station to view the 15 mitlute or 
30 -minute video tape presentation, "The Listener 
Program" or read the scripts of the programs which 
are included as Study Sheets 3 and 4 on pages 17 
and 22 of this module. 

Practice:* (Complete both. of the following.) 

1. Draw up a set of guidelines for administering and 
supervising your own Listener Program. See "The 
Liatener Program Handbook" of the School Volunteer 
Program of Miami for ideas. Use Worksheet //3 on. 
page 46 of this module a6 a model. 

• 

^2. Discuss your guidelines with one or ipore of the 

following: your principal, supervisor, teachers, 
• , • counselors, representatives from Various coiranunity 
groups r Revise your guidelines based on their 
comments. Continue until they haVe agreed to 
• parti<:ipate. 



Go on to Competency Outcome IV. 
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4- , • . STUDY SHEET //9 

THE SCHOOL VOLUNTEER PROGRAM OF MIAMI LOOKS AT THE ADMINISTRATION/ 
SUPERVISION OF ITS LISTENER PROGRAM 

MODULE; -^Establishing a Volunteer Listener Prograa^. 





In the second phase, attention wa^ocused on four kinds of 

activities which mobilized the program into action: 

1. Providing for th^ recruitment of Listeners. 

2. Establishing procedures £<^ the selection of public school sites 
and personnel. 

• / 3. Organizing both the pre- ind inservice training programs for the 
volunteers and school personnel. 
4. ^Producing materials and supplying services to support the program. " 
As in the former phase, the assimilation of information from other in- 
dividuals and sources 'gave a special credibility to all decisions wl^jLch were, 
made, r.r, Garkhuff in his book. Helping and Human Relations ., made several 
points which help to define th^type of volunteer who would .make the best' , 
Listener. H§ counsels to look for, ' ' ' \ , 

"Persons who exhibit a sincere regard for others, tolerance 

and ability to accept people with values different from one's 

own a healthy regard ^Or the self, i^armth and sensitivity in ' / 

aeaimg with others and- a capacity for empathy." (1969, p. 301) 

To attract potential, volunteers, a full-scale recruitment campaign was 

launched by the members of the Mental Health Association Youth Services Com-' 

mittee and Volunteer Service Committee and by the School Volunteer Program 

. via radio and television public service announ.cemeatdf newspaper features and 

even presentations to civic and social . organizations. -'Those who answered the 

call were advised that, due to unique character o£ the Listener relationship" 

and the intimatfe sharing that might arise, thejr would be pldced in schools 

.outside their own home community. There was little protest to this stj^pu- 

lation, but as the program developed there seemed to be such a high Ifvel of 

46 ' ■ " 
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confidentiality and professionalism among thi Listeners, '.that m^ny schools 
began recruiting from their own' parent groups. .(Samples o£ recruitment mat- 
erials may be found in Appendix B, Itens "5, 6. and 7.) • 

; At first it seemed im|ossib"le that large numbers of people with 'the 
necessary qualities would have the time or inclination to become a volunteer 
Listener, but as the recruitment campaign grewL^n momentiim it became evident 
that people were there just v?^±t±t^/ to be asj^ed. jperhaps they realized as 
Ellen Lurie did irt her bopk.> gdw to Change th^-Si^ools . that, ' • 

"Direct. meaningftffjtiivtflvemQn't in the daily operation of ' . 

the school is orte^ay to I'earn, „nq"t only the how and why 
of problem situations, but also the ways and means toward 
the resoluti^_;Xtf-==Cirose situations" (1970, p. 250) 

All those who applied Were 'given the opportunity to attend the first 
of two training sessions and it was decided that, during the sessiensT^he 
behavior and responses of. each .applicant were to be carefully scrutinized 
and judged acceptable by a representative of- the School Volunteer Program, 
the 'Mgntal Health Association and by one or more elementary counselors/ 
During the first de^briefing session it became qbvious that the different ' 
counselors responded to the individuals in very different ways. At this 
point the decision was made to allow each counselor to select his own Lis- 
ten«8. This procedure is still in* effect and seems tx> be working. Only / 
twice during the. entire program were ^Individuals unnanimously thought to be 
ill-suited tQ the Listener role and in both cases the, individuals ^ere sat- 
isfactprily placed in other volunteer jobs. . • 

Another component of the program, the.pre-service training, proved to 
be a natural pre-screening device. During the initial stages, several for- 
mats and time periods were experimentally tried. It was discovered that some 
people would come to, one of the dual-sessiqn training^ meetings' and not return. 

■ ■ ' • ' :' ' -^^ 

A phone follow;-up was done and it revealed that most of the dr^p-olits had 



.voluntarily removed themselves because they felt inappropriately involved. 

There were a few who felt that two pre-servio,^ sessions were too many and 

were judged by another of Garkhuff's criteria, 

?'If the helper is not committed to -his own physical, ^o- ^ 
tional and Intellectual development, he cannot enable 
another to find fulfillment in any or all the realms ©"f ^ 
functioning" (1963, p. 83^% • 

. In other words, one of the^ qualities being sought in a potential Listener' 

was- a commitment to personal growth with the hope that it would encourage 

growth in the student with whom: he would eventually work. , * 

' . In- an effort to further assess, the potential of the applicants, the, 

Cai:lchuf f Facilitative "Inde^was administered to a sample of 41 prospective 

Listeners before they^began the traininig and then again after they had 

been trained and h^ serve^, as a Listener for one morfth. (A copy of this 

index has been included as Study Sheet # 14. • For that group, the mean on 

the pre-test was 2l8 (total possible 4.5), while the mean on the post-test 

for the same group was 3.6. Apparently something in the training* or the 

-^--^hitial listening experience had .contributed to the f acilitative^kills of 

the Listeners. (For a more specific breakdown on the results see Ajppendix 

B,' Item 38.) Although Car^huff in that same book, stated that, 

"Mo^t of . the evidence, both experimental as well^as empirical, 

points toward the level of communication of the helper, whether 

professional or non-professional, as the critical variable in 
effi^ctive helping processes", 

4 recent doctoral study discovered finding td the contrary, Gerson Sacks, 

in his unpublished, 1974 dissertation. Prediction of Client Perception of 

^ the Counseling Relatj.onship, found that, 

"Counselor openness and communication* ability were not found 
^ , to be significantly related to the way in which, clients per- 
.^ceived the counseling relationship. Counselors found to have 
a high degree of openness were no more likely 'to be perceived 
positively by their clients than were those counselors judged 
to be both closed arid non-facilitative." 

• • : ■•' •' 48-. . ■ ■ . 
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Because of this contradictory evidence,, it' was decided' to use the data 
. from the facilitative index.as one indicator of probable success." but nqT^o 
• relocate any volunteer whp scored on the low^r end of the lower end of the 
scale as long as a counselo; felt tl^at the volunteer could be, of help to 



Student. 



After discovering that there were potential volunteers available, the 
next step was to establish the procedures for the selection of the public 
^schopl sites and personael. It was not difficult to interest a small group 
of schobls to serve during the pilot phase, for many agree with Silverman ' 
who in his book. Crisis in the Cla«..rnnm, stressed that. "We will not see 
the end to the crisis in our schools until" we open its doors to the real 
community from which our studerits return." As the program developed there 
were requests from many additional schools who wished to join the program. 
In fact, one elementary principal, Miss "Elvira Dopico. who is now an area- 
level Administrator, has said that the Listener Program was the most excit- 
ing program .that she had seen in all her years as a principal. At the 
present time more than forty (40) elementary schools have met the estab^ 
lished criteria as outlined in Appendix B, Item 8 , ^ind havebecome involved. 
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STUDY SHEET #10 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON THE ADMINISTRATION/SUPERVISION 
OF VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS 

MOliULE: Establishing a Volunteer Listener Program 




There are many sources of information thft will be helf^ful to 
educatio'nal volunteer programs. It would be oY little value to list 
ihem here when complete bibliographies are available from^'the 
National Cenier. for Voluntary Action (Washington, D.C) and in 
.Your Volunteer Program, published by Project MOTIV^seW, Dcs 
^5oincs Area CoQimuniiy Col icge. \ 

XAe books listed below would bc\pf great value to any 

C^^alional volunteer program and co^ild toake up a basic library. 
^Kohcn, Nathan E. (cd.). The Citizen Vdlynteer.' The Nationat 
council of Jewish Women. New York: Harper and Rowe, 1960. 

Golds^cr. Bealiice. Pr/mer for Precept/onS^hiibur^h: Action- 
Housing. #2 Gateway Center. * I 

Hypps, Irene C. A Handbook for Volunteer Coordinators. 
Project VOICE, Washington, D.C: WashingloiX Technical Insti- 
tute, 1971. 

Jamer, Margaret" T. School Volunteers. HQW\York: Public 
Education Association, 1961. " \ 

Janowitz, Gaylc. Helping Hands: Volunteer Work in Educa- 
tion. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1965. 

Larkin, Kathleen O. For Volunteers Who Interview. Welfare 
Council of Mciropplitan Chicago. 123 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60602. 

Levin, Stanley ei al. Handbdok on Volunteers in Army 
Community Service. Cenier for the Study of ^Voluntarism, 
University of MaryUirid. Alexandria, Virginia: Human Resources* 
Research Organization; 1969. 

Mergcntinc,. Charlotte. School Volunteer Reading Reference 
Book^ New York: Columbia University Teachers College Press. 



Naylor, Harriett H. Volunteers Today: Finding, Training and 
Working With Them. New York: Association Press, 1967. 

Platts,.Mary E. ct al: Spiciej Suggested Activities^to Motivate 
the Teaching of Language "Arts. Stevensville, Mich.: Educational 
Service, l^nc, 1960- 

Pope, Lillie. Guidelines to Tepching Remedial Reading to the 
Disadvantaged. New York: Book Lab, incr, 1968. 

Rauch, Sidney. Handbook for the Volunteer Tutor. Newark, 
Pel.: International Reading Association, 1969. * ' 

* Russell, David H., and Elizabeth F, Listening Aids Through the 
Grades. New York; Columbia University Teachers Co1lci»e Press 
1959. 

— and Etta F. Karp. Reading Aids Throuqh the Grades. 

-New York: Columbia University Teachers College Wcss, i^^S] , 

Sleisenger, Lenore. Guidebook for the Volunteer ^Reading 
' Teacher. New York: Columbia Unrvcr>iiy Tochers College Press. 
1965. 

Sperry and Hutchinson Co. Consumer Education Booklets, 
Progranos and Special Services. 3003 E. Kemper Rd„ flincinnaii 
Ohio 45241 

Swan son, Mary T. Your Volunteer Program. Project 
MOTIVATE. Ankeny, Iowa: Des Moines Area Community 
College, 1971. . . ^ > 

United States Offic6 of Educsii\o(\. yolunteers in Education: 
lAaterials for Volunteer Programs and the Volunteer. Volunteers 
in Education. .Washington, D*0.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1972. 
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■ ■ .' ■ WOPSHEET //3 . ' 

SAMPLE FACTOlfg TCJ CONSIDER WHEN ESTABLISHINp A NEW PROGRAM 
I MODULE: Establishing a Listener Program 





DIRECTIONS ; The factors and objectives below were identified by Alice Abbott 
of the Florida Center for .Teacher Training Materials in University of Miami, 
Florida, as being pertinent to the establishment of a similar, mini-center in 
Other locations. Study the fetors and theijr objectives and try to 'relate 
them to your own tasl^ orf implementing a new progr-am and'/or facility in your 
own setting. . , ^ 



ESTABLISHING A MINI-CENTER 
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FACTOR 


■OBJECTIVE ^ 


1- Contact with' 
t ne J? CTTM 

i ' ■ 


1. After appointment, the Coordinator shall contact the 
Florida Center for Teaching Training Materials (FCTTM) 
, to obtain information and materials necessary for the- 
establishment of a liaison relationship between FCTT^l 
afid the Mini-Center. * 


2. Familiarization . ' 
with the Mini- 
Center concept 


A ■ S \ ' 

2.« .The Cbprdinator shall familiarize himself with the 
Mini-Center^oQcept arid aspects of Mini-Center 
operation. ^I^Ji 


3, Planning ^ 


S3'. After* familiarizing himself with concepts, related^ to 
• the establishment and operation of Mini-Center, the 
Coordinator will plan for activities designed to 
meet local needs. • j 


4. Budgeting 


4. The Coordinator will secure necessary financial 
support for Mini-Center operation. 


5. Physical 
facilities 


5. The Coordinator ^ill plan for the physical facilities 
within which the materials ancj Mini-Center office, 
will be housed. " 

0 


6^ Supplies 

^ — — 


6. The Coordinator will secure supplies necessary to * 
.the establishment and operation of a Mini-Center. 


7. ^ Reference 
ima^erials 


T~ '■ — — \ — ^ ' ^ — ' — 

6. The Coordinator will order ^^nd b^gin compiling 

materials for the referenqe. section of the Mini-Center 


\ • ' * * 



Q 





OPERATING A-MINI-CENTER ^ * 


I^ACTOR ^^"^ — ^ 
■ I / 


" . • OBJECTIVE ^ 




!• Personnel 


1. The Coordinator shall define ^nd allocate job 

responsibilities for personnel available to the w 
Mini-Center. 




2. Receipt of 

materials • 

■A. 


iNsTheJ^jprdinator shall plan for receipt of materials 
for .permanent storage at the Mini-Center. > 




3. Loaning of 
materials 


3. The. Coordinator shall esL^blish a procedure "whereby 
materials may be loaned for field review and field 
test puxT^oses. - * 


- • 


4. Material 
retuifn 


4. The Coordinator shall establish procedures to 
^S^pilitate the folloxdLng procedures which are 
related^ to the return of materials. \- ^ 

A. ^ Check in materials. ' " 

B. Monitor the return of overdue materials. 

C. .Notify borrowers of overdue materials. 

D. Reserve materials. 

. E. Return evaluative instruments to the FCTTM. 




5. Search for neW 
materials • 


5. The Coordinator will seek to identify new developers 
and cooperate with the publicizing and distributing 
of newly developed materials. 




letters 


6. The CoordinatorXshall establish a procedure which 
will expedite responding to letters of inquiry and 
provide 'information about the operation of the 
local Mini-Center. ^ ^ . v . 


. OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 1 
(Training) ' \ 





(Evaluation) 



( Commun i ca t iori) 





COMPETENCY OUTCOME IV ' . 

Can establish a set of guidelines for the 
training of volunteer Listeners and school 
personnel which* will be acceptable to the- 
schd)ol and community personnel involved. 



EXERCISES : 

Inputs ^ (Select one or m6re of the following.) 

• ' . ^ ' ' • / • 

1. . Re?ad how one program approached' the topic of training 
by reading Study Sheet //II on p^ge 50 of this module. 

Visit or correspond with a program which uses volun- 
teers as counselors' assistants. See Study Sheet //5 ' 
on page 27. of this module for a list of such programs 

View each of the four 15 minute, color, 16 m.m. V 
training films produced by the School Volunteeif^:]^b- 
gram^of Miami entitled; 

"How to Listen to. Children, Part 1" v. 
"How to Listen to Children, Part 2" 
"The. Role of the Listener" 
_ "How Cross Cultural Differences Can 
Affect Your Listening Relationship" 

An alternative is to read the audio traiiscript of the 
training film which has been included as' Study Sheet 
//12 on page 57 of this module. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



Explore the ideas of others by selecting from the 
readings on Study Sheet //2 on page 12 of tfeis module. 



Practice: (Complete both of the following:) 

Iv Participate in a discussion with other people. who will 
be involved in setting up or execuitihg your Listener 
^^^^i^ing program. Be sure to include representatives 
from school* administration, counselors, teachers, 
potential volunteers, mental health professionals, 
r ^tc. , Use the questions on Worksheet /M, on page 71 
of . this module as your discussion guide. 

Draw up a set of guidelines for the training-^jf volun- 
teer Listeners and school personnel. Obtain feedback 
on them f rom appropriate; school, and^ community'^sburces ' 
and continue' revising until they are acceptable. 



2. 



Go on to Competency Outcome V. 
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. .STUDY SHEET Jifll." " 

♦ • 

THE SCHOOL VOLUNTEER PROGRAM" OF MIAMI LOOKS AT THg^TRAINING OF 
PERSONNEL FOR A VOLUNTEER LISTENER PROGRAM' 



MODULE: Establishing a Volunteer Listener Program 




<4 



■O 




The next and perhaps mo^ crucial task, was to build a t^ainin^^ro- 
gram to provide this unijuTe combination of challenge and flexibility Which, 
as Bagley stated in E^cating Emergent Man , "are the keys that continue 
to unlock the. deeper chambers of m<n's mind." Even though many of the pro- 
spective Ll^eners had colleg^egrees and some v^re even self-actualizing 
and as ^slow expressed,ir€;^%ging life as a Aaboratory", it was felt that 
a certain" amount^qf orientation to this particular program was necessary. ' 
l;r became th€' policy t^t all prospective Listeners and counselors would 
hav^o participate in the pre-service activities in order to beceme thoroughly 
familiar with its expectations and llmitation&. 
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Of primq concern in the designing of training was the issue of. curricu- 
lum or wtiat the Listeners should know and be able to do. In the early 
stages, ad previously a.tated, there was an emphasis on the Roger ian. mode, 
but j,t ?Qoo became ob^gu^.'thit it would have t^ken an inordinate amount 
of time for our action^riented trainees to accept and feel comfortable 
using that approach. The decision was made to build on the knowledge skills 
already eyidfent in the volunteers, i.e. to sharpening their ability to Lis- 
ten and make helping responses within the framework of a meaningful rela- . 
tionship. Carkhuff in Helping and Human Relations, pointed out that, 
"Together the facilitative and action-oriented dimensions estai)lish the 
helper as a model for effective living" (1969, p. 168). 

r ^ 

To this end it was decided to provide training via a wide 
variety of inputs. Each input would subject each session to critique, so 
that tlie less relativ'fe topic? would-be f ilter^^'^out and the cogent ones 
would be retained. .Consideration was given to include a ifange^of yctivi- 
ties and levels to reflect the hierarchies in both the affective afid cog- 
itiVe domains described by Bloom, in his Taxonomy of Educational'^ Objectives , 
(The collection of the sample ^agendas has been included in Appendix B, Items 
9, 10, and 11 reflect this diversity.) ' 

As planned, constant feedback was received as groups progressed from 
the pre-sferyice training into^ the actual Listening experience arid based on 
Listener recommendations and professional judgment, modifications were made 
in the training curric^lum. One topic which was added was, "How Cross-cul- 
tural Differences Can Affect the Listening Relationship." The need for dir- 
'ection on this topic arose because of the policy of placing Listeners outside 
of their immediate cqjmnunity. It was found that many Listeners were experi- 
encing exposure to cultural, social, economic and even language situations 



much different from their own,- «o in order to lalnljalze th.Q Impact of theoe 
■ differences,^ the Listeners were prepared for them. The firot step in this 
preparation was a self-examination for, aV Gc^odwin. an<\ Klausmeier pointed 
in-Learning and Human Relationa. "Knowing yovir own values] fears, and 
motivations is a first &tep in dealing' with these factors in others" .(1966, 
p. 603). Then the trainees weire lead by a multi-cultured team through/ . 
activities, designed to increase their knowledge and perceptic^ns. (A sample 
of these techniques and the others which were included in the pre-service 
training, package can be found,, in the scripts of thh pre-service. training •. 
films which have been included in - Study Sheet i? 12 and the overviews 

- found in Items 9, 10, and 11..) As the Listeners learned more about the 
personality of their individual students, it was found that more specific 
information was also needed on dealing with such actions a^^fantafey, agres- 
sion, and anti-social behavior. Mortimer Smith in his book. And Madly Teach 
suggested this grass roots appjroach to training and curriculum when he 
stated that "The students themselves are our best curriculum" (1949, p. 89). 
So the liistener program training was modified to use the needs and actions 
of the students as the.basis of the training curriculum for t ha Listener. 
It* was decided not to lengthen the jpre-service training because the topics, 
although important, were not critical to the initial s^tag^s of one-to-one 
relationship building. Instead, the monthly feedback meetings were restru • 
tured to include a fifteen-minute guided information session on the request- 

. ed topics. '(These topics have been listed in "Appendix B, /Item 12.) These 

* ' ^ % I ' ' 

make better use of the expertise of the mental^health professionals who were 

/ ■ » 

— tfor^cting. the feedback meetings,- because it became thel/r additional res- . 
jponsibility to conduct the information sessions. 

This point illustrates another facet jof the traii/ing which-merit a 
igre^t deal of attention as a result of the sensiti)^/and highly visible ro]/4t^ 



which the Lis^nera were to play aa representativeo of the mental healthV-. • 
con^unitir, the School 'Volunteer Program and the gdldanco 'department; the. ^ 
ochool. W^th all three groups intimately Invdlvca', i^onaideration had to > 
bo given to the queotiqn of who would do thctraining. Once again an exami. 
nation of the literature 'helped point the way. s / r 

^ S\iTtr!r inf ' r^..°^°"°l*^«i"8 a't'rainer.would be to past 
» Jl^f , ^ '^"^^"^"S ^ole." (Carkhuff, 1969) to past 

functlonine -yl^ Tr ^ ^^"^ trainees present level of 

. funotionlns between llv«?» o n \ interact with trainers 

^ As a result of 'these statements.: the" following general:|zations were ' 
forS^ulated concerning the selection and maintenance of trainers. Trainers 
had to be accepted and be ;)udged -meaningful by both the steering committee 
and th^^Msteners: They also iad to operate at -high levels of communication, 
as -indicated by an instrument such as the Carkhuf-f Facilitative Index or 
.by a" record of s^ccesp in a- facilitative role (i.el successful record as a 
mental health professional,, volunteer leader, school counselor or teacher, etc. 
Also, the trainees themselves had to ser^^ as trainers for each other by ' 
sharing their own' knowledge and. skills during selected portions of the training 
sessions. <r - « 

(f , ^ 
" C ' ' . " . . .* 

several other addltlonal'c^alderatlona were felt' to be of Wortancl. 
The School Volunteer P^pgran, had on Ita, staff, peradnnel who had 'had exten- 
sive P'avious' experience training- both comn^rrityyolunteirs and schoorieadeis, 
so these volunteer specialists were called upon to serve aa trainers. Con- ' 
currently, .there were strong feelings thlt each Listener would need to adjust . 



^ to tho unique personality a'nd philosophy of the school in which h/was to" 

function. 80 -it was decided to include as trainers both the counselors and ' 
school leaders. with whom each would work.. Finally, it was decided to further 
capitalize on the skill and experience of the mental health professionals by 

• * • / ' ■ 

involving them as trainers. , . -r . ' / 

■ ' • / ' ' 

Af^er determining what the training would focus on and/who the trainers 
would-be, the next step was to decide on how the trairiing/'would be acicom- 
^liBhei, Because . of the premium placed on the time of ' the psychologists and 
oth&y mental heal.th professibnals, their contributions wdre planned to be ' 
direct and concise. This group was given the responsibility of presenting 
mini-lectures during the pre-seryice training and of providing the inpuP 
and leading the discussion during the feedback sessions. To the counselors 
Q ^ and experienced Listeners fell the task of sharing 

their feelings and ans- 
wering questions -during the pre-ser^ice. Each counselor also was to hold 
an orientation meeting in his school with his. assigned Listener trainees 
and, then conduct a weekly coaching coftference with them for the duration of^ 
their :period of service. The Volunteer Specialists were to lead the group 
afctivities during ^he focus on t^am building and were to direct the role- , 
playing during the focus on "Building 1:1 Relationships." (A skmple of these 
training materials has been included as I^^i^ 13 in Appendix B.) In addition, 
the Volunteer Specialists were to supervise the placement of Listener/ and, .. 
at^the feedback sessions, answer questions and provide general direction. 
Care was taken to p'ace and balance each graining session with a variety of 
materials and modes" to appeal to' the different personalities and learning 
^styles of the trainees. „Both pr^- afld -inservice activities were augmented by 
' supplementary reading lists, a handbook for participants and inservice 
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television presentations. Participants were even encouraged to tak& advan- - 
^ tage of training offered by other grou^ such as Parent Effectiveness, Green 
Circle, Magic Circle, and Teen Counseling. \ 

The producing of materials and supplying of support services 'proved to 
be a vital factor" in keeping the program responsive to the tieeds of the vat- 
. ious groups. As Leonard Kezmier, the author of Principles of Management , 
pointed out, "The mark of the successful manager is the ability to anticipate 
the needs of others and to activate resources to meet th'ose needs" (1969, 
p. 251). The training sessions, proved to be a voracious consumer of mkter- 
ials. Everything from index cards for the team building exercises and book- 
lets for the "Building 1:1 Relationships" segments to^^maps showing the lo- 
cation of Listener sites and copies of the- phi^losc^hy/pri^spectus were supplied 
by the School Volunteer Program. " - - 

Another aspect of the training prbg ram which 'required| special attention 
was securing the sites for the" meetings. As the program/grew and more and 
more people attended the feedback sessions, it was necessary to use commun- 
ity meeting rooms in banks, churches, department stores and even government 
centers. Inter-related was the problem of staffing the' simultaneous training 
and feedback sessions near the site| and sources of volunteers. When it, be7 
came evident that the time j^quired of each mental health iJrof essional far 
outreached his initial commitment, the decision was made to search for alter- 
natives. It was James Koerrier, in" Who Controls the Schools , who- underscored 
this need by stating that, "Those who are the first and fastest with the 
alternative mode of action will command the attention of those who control • 
the schools" (1968, p. 185). Ultimately, two alternacives were identified, 
and pursued. First "of all, new professionals were recruited from universities, 
private treatment centers and additi^al schdol sources. In addition, funds 
were secured to film the four major Ve?«iit at ions by the mental health ^' 




P«>fe88lpnal8 so that if they were unavalirble to Appear In persbfif-at^st: • 
the Listeners would have' the benefit of their expertise vlq film.' (A tranr 
script of these flLns has been included as . Study Sheet if 12.) Additional 
'support service^ and materials which are described In other sections of this 
document Include those related .to the handbook, /the .admlnlstrator'.s module/ ° ^ ' ^ 
ehe evaluation design and the communicifeion/dissemin^tion activities. 
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1. "How to Listen to Children" by i 
Dr. Elizabeth Metcalf ' 

" ^'otXr^t"' in private pr.oUce .„d President of the Mental Health Aaaoclatlon- 



.2. "Active Listening Techniques" by • 
V •^ack Presly, School Psychologist. *^ 

"^e ilole of the Listener and Counselor" -by 
Dr. Warren Schlanger, M.D. 
Mrs. Karen Summers, experienced Listener. 
Mr. Norman Gol^in, Elementary Counselor/ 

Differences Can Affect Your Listening Relationship" 
Ms. Rossaraa Nyberg, -Human Relations Specialist. ' 
' Mr. Roger Perry, Child Psychologist. 
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) HOW TO LISTEN TO CHII^N 
.BY DR. ELlZ^ETHsMETCAli 



Dr. Elizabeth Metcalf is a clinical, psychologist and President |o£ the Mental Health 
Association. Dr. MetcaU is going to taU with us'on the eu^Jct 'tw ^^ist^'Jo 

In the total, I think communication is made up of three oarrQ ^?^rc^ \. 
■ fiste!:' -^^^\^o...l^ to you,- or to respond to tn t sJ^Jl^, 'Jj ^y^havrto 
listen properly to what they are telling you. And third, you have to an appro- 

priate response to the things that you have- heard. . • , " "^^^ ^PP"" 

Let's talH a little bit about all the._things we have just done and the things th^ 
n1 ? '° '° f "^'^ children. First, how do we get a c^Sd^to ^alk? 

Now I thxnk many of you are concerned with the fact that you are going to be elcloled 
in a room wxth a chxld for a period- of time, and he may s±t there Ind f tare at you 

:ach'o°th::^ " elf \'he'fi'r%''^H-^' ""''^ ^^^^ going'S r^l'a^^to " 

feared as vou ^ii' )l I T remember is that the child is j-tist as 

scared as you are. In fact, a little more because, ^fter all. you are a grown up and 
you have talked a lot to other people. befo re i..burchildren ar^ f rightine^when 
they are coming in to meet a strange person who they haven't seen before and they^re 

off a ?Lt?rb> n'^^r Sl^'''^" "^"'^ ^^^y ^° -t^- So, you start 

efle ^Je fiL th'n^ and never^f^rget this. You are the one ?hat puts the cLld at " 
ease^. The fitst thing that you need ito do is to let this child ,know that you care that 

^hilHr ; 1 ^ V i"*^-"-^ in seeing hi., and that you are a person w^o Ukes- 
. children and likes to be with them. ^ n wuu xikbs 

M "^"^ different ways. An interviewer is going *to have ^Is own way 

in doing this, so I am not going -to give you any little specific things that have to be 
done in one way or another, but let me suggest thak you. tell a good deal bd your child 
by your voice. You tell a good deal to the chil4_bP the way you look at them, theway 
you smile at them,, the way you greet tltem . . . all of these very important first im- 
pressions, that make a great deal of difference in the way the child sees you, and the 
way he begins to respond to you. Don't rush the child, if he comes in and he is a 
little Shy and he can t talk to you - make him comfortable, greet him warmly, tell him 
a little bit about yourself and what you are there for and what this is. What you are 
going to talk about or why you are there, and why you may even tell him a little bit 
about why you are participating in the program and that you think this is important and 
that you are delighted\to be able to see him. In the meantime, he is sizing you up, and 
this gives him a chanc^ to see what sort of a person you-are. Then, if he doesn't seem 
to come through with ^ome ideas, or to have anything that he wants to say to you, don't 

?f ' '^^"^^ 'l"^^' ^ ^^"^^ ' • • don't be worried if you don't 

•n time. Take it easy. Children move, although they seem to move very rapidiy, 

in their thinking they move at a more slower pace than adults, so, take it easy and let 
him have free time. Now, if you are having a silence which runs off for just a little 
bit, yoy might want to talk about that. You might want to say to. the child: "You know 
IZTJ^f- h'-^'.'^J^^'";'^' '° '^^^ '° know vefy well. Or, sometimes , " 

?hem or'^h.^ ^H '° "Jf"' '^^^"^^"^ °f "the things that are concerning 

them or that they want to talk to a stranger about". And sometimes you find that t^he ' 

iusJ a^'^i:1'!''J^ K °l ^t^^-^ ^ something and you can pick up on this apd talk ' 

just a littae bit about how you have this trouble too. Arid when you go and meet strange 
i)eople. you donlt always know exactly how to talk and you can't, you can't be sure what 
you can say to phem and so forth, and talk a little bit about this - to let him know 

u alright, he doesn't have to be concerned that he isn't very verbal riaht awav 

or that he can't think of a lot of things to^do. if ,you ar, still, findlnftLfSe child 



that you think he might enioy workinHitS L^^! ^^^^^"'^ght be interested in . . . 
automobile that you can move bick and for^h I «°'"e«^^n>es it is only a little toy 
times it is something else that Lu^J^ ^ little" game. Some- 

find his way in trying to talk to vo„ v™, "^ying. . . the child is trying Co 

Ing to you or telling you ahout hlJ^^vH^ T y""- <^^^ child talking or fespond- 
sentences and a loja! converse 10^1^^ .h"?? " '"t? d-sn't always have to be in'all ' 
in their body m«e„ents a^d h thing ^hef do A U 11°^',?°^ ^"""""Ives 
with what you -are doing and olav a„H mlv! '""^''"'^ involved 

as much as if he carried "n ll l^^rl """""J"- '^^^ child is relating to you Just 

and s.tarts to relate Jo y","o:;^y'=Zor,a;n;b o°f f " " "^^ 

why all loS you are called "llir.n.r;"?. ^?^ °' lis"ning starts, and this is 

you to fo is to be su eiha ;„u 1 terrthrcSJid """"""^ ""'"^ ^"^ 

™-e^ oU— - 

.or I ch.ce ;vfc- 5: L^i-sKi:::^--- 

JLtrah^K";orhrd"L''ta\ran'b :n iLrz i"? 

were going to have to give b"k vSbS^ in^^Lr I °^ '"""Sh you 

body, 6f your being, ofy'ur fetflint ev^r^Jhin^ th^ ' """^ "^"■■y ^l^er of your 

picking up everythiig the chUd is t^yi^g to Jell you.' '° 

in:;i:;rirthnifte"in"gtro:s"srth"i"'' " -^-/"^ "-"^ 

to the neKt thing that comes to us that is 'of '.Z ^"^ "^"^ " 8° 

Mar;:l a^-h-i^r - — -^^^^^^^^ z^-r- ii 
2^;ty p^bLi r 2S\?L;:^o%:;\ra-iSe^°- L%ro?-f -^/^ 

h s if o 'iSt^^^g^j^rth^r irttr"ii'" r-^ °^ "^-"-^ " ^--^ - 

bie exoert?" „„., • , "'^^ °^ " say, "Are you the 

aJwavs a^™»;. t,l^ P".'>1'"»='". "Are yoa like my teachej 'who 

vou are?" a^i I """"""^ 1,*=" her this?". "Is this the kind of person that 

StiSi^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

bwn thinking L ^nr^ /tl . - thinking and don't encourage the child to do his 

^wn tniRKing, so don t be concerned if the child qavq ^n ^r/^, »'Tr«^- -ii -r , , uj-a 
teachet^?" -fo r>I-« cnixa says to you, What will I do about mv 

shoSd I TanSe thLf/ ' '° tonorrow?", "vr„at course should I- take?", 
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I think this often n(ake 
child if we don't/come^ 
the child if we ^ncourage 
Respond to th^^hild in a 
about the si 
very impor 



l^nxiovs, and we feel that we are lot doing our .bes-t f or *the 
and answer these problems. Actually, we are doing pur best for 
im to do. his own thinking. Don't be pressured to give answers. 
, , '^^^'^ "^^1 encourage him to talk. AsTc him to tell you more 

tion. Asa hxm to consider alternatives to a situation. All of these are 
fo. - njt "^^^ °f fitting h^m-^o talk more atiout his concern and perhaps solve it 
^on. ^1^°"^"- If I' ""Id sa^ one im|>ortant thing about your response! that is 

SavS A. d%H"'' '° ^^''^ " Soing to b^ alright /l' 11 fix it. Don't worry. 

Maybe he M " things to worry about. So be very honest' in the way you respo^Jid to the 

t it ""Tl t ' ^^^I^"" '^^^ ^^11 "hether or not you are honesL So L very honest 

don't -LSfe' ^""l ""'^^'^ '° P"""^ "^l^^^ -^'-^ understanding! • 

don t feel that you have to greet ti;^« ^hild as the expert who will solve all his pr^bletai 




1 
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LECTURE II 
HOW TO LISTEN TO CHILDREN 
. BY JACK PRESLEt 
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Hello toer^; I'm so glad to see 
you are going to enjoy it. It's ^ 
and to see them grow; whether they 
they are growing emotionally. '^You v. 
because you are interested in them. 



/this 



program becausle **I Jcnow t^iAir^ . 
to be able to helb^'boys ^d ^irls 
growing intellectually or whether ■ 
.unteered because you like children,^ ^ 

today ab^u. .he" 7^:^^^^:^^..^:^^ ^^^^^ 

To ^^^"r^ '''^ ^""^ ^° \sten.when nobody iL^^^JZ^^, ' 

caA ii en The°fL'r:H°' "'^^ ^^^^ children'to talSlo'^St Jou 
can listen. The first thing that yoy need Xjp^to gefchiljren to talk 

whardo':rit'r::;i """^ '^'^ ^ euphe^isry^TknoS that wl Sirabout, but 

It^^ ""f^" ''^^"^ "^"^^ '° """tivate a child?, 5e want to get 
him to dp something that we want him to do. In this case. taLk about the' 
way he feels about things. Well I would suggest that, if at kll possible 
before 5CPU see the child the first time, talk to his teacher.ftalk his' - 

Mm ""'^ ^^"^ out something goot aJout. 

him so when you first see him. you can make 2 ot 3 statementstthat are 

^0^1^^';!^^" '° compliment him honestly and Hincerel'y. 
Now lets 3^nt have any put-on, because children can read ypu laud and clear. 
So. make sure ^h^l^ imn — ^^^u^. _ . , . . • ««. • 



So, make sure that you are saying something that is genuine, ton't say to 
^^'r. Sood", when its all torn up and she kno.s it. Don't 

say to Johnny. Hey man,. that's a sharp shirt you've got on", when he had 
a real fuss with mama thfls morning, -he didn't want to put the j 
on m the first place, haven't really complimented him. (3 

hira on those things. that U "really enjoys and that he has real- 



lamed thing 
ijompliment 
y accomplished, 



teacher tells you about some nice thing that he did in 
pic-ked up Mary's books when they dropped, or something of that 
IS a good thing to compliment him about. In order \o motivate h 
have to give them reinforcfijaetrfT I make some pretty radical s/^i 
sometimes, but a;i we psychologists are sort of nuts anywajC^oi 
If we are riot nuts then we don't qualify to be real psychol^i3 
that s why I make such broad statements. One of the statement 
simply this, that nobody does anything unless he gets some kind 
out of It. Nobody? That's right, nobody does anything unless 
kind of reinforcement. That is to say, once he has done a 
behaved m a certain manner, something happens^af ter that tha 
himself interprets atfT>^ng valuable to him in some way. ' If he 
It as bej:ng valuable he is not going to do it agaia or. at leas. 
It would soon dissipate ^nd as we say in Psychology, it extingu 
.we ve got big w^rds for everything, so.' don't run away, I have 
you m just a Ht tie while. ^ " ' 



I want to talk to you about reinforcement though, on several le 
talked about four levels of reinfoircement, not because that's a*, 
^that s all that I can think of. .And if you can think of some 
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chbol; he 
nature, that . • 
^children, we*' 
atements 
u know, and 
ts . So , 

I make is 
of 'Reinforcement 
he gets some 
part|icula"r act or 
the child 
doesn ' t interpret 
not many times. 
Lshes, See, 
some more for 



eels. I've 
1 -there- are, ' 
e. 'that'll be 



mor 




great. First of all, I've talked about teiAforcement on a basic level. 
Everybody can respond on a basic level. That is to say, if the organism 
has a need and behaving in a certain way fulfills the need, then we are 
. responding on a basic lev^. ,If a child is hungry you ^can give him food 
and by giving him food you can get him to do tiost anything you want him 
to do. Especially, if he is hungry enough and/he has been without food 
long enough. But we really don^ deal with chifiiren on that level very often. 
Most^f the time the children who come to us in'school, at least, hopefully, 
have -had something^ to eat, and they are not literally hungry. Although 
people will respond to food, even when they are not hungry. 

Soviets move up to another level'that is a little more practical t6 use with 
children, in your listening situation. You want ^the child to be motivated and 
you want him to tdlk about the ^things that give feeling to him and are 
important to him then promise him or make available to him some kind of 
an activity. Children love to ^e involved i^; activities, Now this might be 
that you simply take him out to walk around ^he block or to go out and look 
on the campus, at some ^ the flowers or shrubs*^^ It depends on the age of 
the child. You'll haveS^i^gh common sense to know what kind of things «\ 
WQuld interest the child. ^Sa^.^ activity is a tremendously motivating force, 
especially for a child who has to^t in a school building all day for five 
ot .five and a half hours. You knov^ Man, its just great ^o be* able to get up. and 
walK around the hall, af the teacher asks, "Who would like to take a note to 
„the principal's office?" all the little hands will go up, you know, because 
after all, we've been sitting here all this time, its high time we got time 
•to move around^ So^ if you can^ give him some activity, especially if it's a 
planned and interesting activity, as a result of reaching some'b^avioral 
criteria. So that as you listen to your children, you find that some of their 
' problems relate to their own behavior. That is' to say, Johnny is having a 
hard time getting aloflg-^n the classroom because he won't stay in his seat; 
or becau&e. he worit lis^ten to the teacher, because he just can't keep his "hands 
to himself. . He has to pull Mary's hair, an4 he has to bump Billy with his 
elbow while he is going to the pencil sharpener. It just seems that there is 
no way to get by Billy without that elbow goiifg up. So, if yoii want to motiyate 
him to correcit some of those behaviors and thereby make his own life more 
enjoyable, 'give him some kind of activity that will motivate him. Itfs a \ ' 

reinforcer. Then many of our children can function on the level that will be 
called social reinforcement. As a matter of fact, we hope that they all might 
eventually function on this level most of the time. Which is to say they 

simply want your approval. " .w " . - - 

» . . . .* 

By reason of the fact that you are an adult indicates that most children 

want your approval, because you automatically become associated as an adult 

with the power' structure of our society and with what we sometimes refer to as the 

pechingorder. ' ^ You know, the rooster pecks on the big hen, and the big hen 

on the little hen and the little hen on the little chick. The child realizes that 

he is the little chick, so that if you can show him some attention and some 

acpeptant-e, ^1,1 of a sudden he doiesn't have. to be the little chick any longer 

^and he can elevate himself in the social order. My what a tremendously motivating 
pQwer that is to realize that you can climb up in the social world. So, if 
you want ^o motivate the child to change some of his behaviors that are causing 
him difficulties/ just start bragging on him. Just give him some honest, 
sincere, positive compliments. . 'V-^ 

> * • ■ ' 
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Remember I said at, the beginning to give the child a compliment? Do^i't quit 
then, bec^us^ hje^n&eds it repeatedly. We recognize in the field of learning, 
that children need repetiCi6n. You are aware of this^I'ni sure. Th^^^ja was a 
fallow that demo\strat6d=;^is truth to *as by working with pigeons. He had a 
i^ori anj/jJutV ^ box; Then he said to, the pigeon, '^Key, you dumb^ ^ 

bunny, T^><aw# there and punch .that lever, and- I'll give you a pie/efe^ corni" 
Do you bfelieve that? Of course you don^t believe n:hat » That's riZicujJbus, 
because the pigeon couldn't communicatl^ Well then how in the wo^ld crfuld 
you teach a pigeon that when he goes into the box he should go o^r an/d punch 
the lever in order to get corn? Well, would you believe that it/s ^p^niarily 
by trial and error. That is to say you wait until the dumb bunny happens 
accidentally to punch the lever then be sure that , you are on the spot, give 
him his corn. Then the ole pigeon/ says , "Hey that's the, game. I punch the 
lever, I get the corn." Well, no tj/tbe first time. As a matter of fact, it 
takes him about 150 trials to figi^e that out. So, it takes .children a li^ttle 
time, also. But, if the child behaves properly and the teacher /ells you 
after you have visited him a second time or the- third time or even the. first 
time that he has done some nice things, you take the time to reinforce those 
nice things that he has -done by saying, "Boy, that was grand. NYour teacher 
told me what a nice guy you wer^." And learn to u^e superlatives. You know, 
a lot of people have a big hang up with thisv. They just can't say, fine, 
great and, grand and wonderful, marvelous. ' It comes a little hard -to them. Well, 
I think one ol the reasons that it comes a little hard to us is because' we are 
born and reared in a negative society. You know most everything in our whole 
society is geared to thk'negative. As a matter of fact,' when you were first 
born the doctor grabbed you by the heels and stoo3 you upside down and WHAM 
right on the bottom. .You know you start off, negative. Well you live negative. 
That is to say, you take your automobile today, for instance. When you star\ 
out home from your work you st;op at every stop sign, every stop light, 

give a turn signal every turn you make, do everything perfectly, pull up in 
your driveway and as soon as you„^t in your driveway, nobody will do ^ thing 
o^ say a word. But turn it ar^undX Run through three of those stop eigns,- 
and- about twO of those stop iS^giits; \her^ will be plenty ^said.^ About $25 or $30 
worth domi at the Justice Building^ Do you get the point? Now, we need ^ 
children to recognize that the liveV^haD the^lead can bring responses from 
usjfhen they do the right things, wfien^^tfaay-dfo good things , So, motivate your 
^^brildren, socially, by saying nice things to them. You mighty if you have an 
opportunity^ utilize some help .in ^ giving' •tlpm positive reinforcement. I 
suggest that people stand before the,nirro|rand act a little bit. What's 
wrong with facial * expressions ?j What's wrcmg with gestures?; -U&e them to 
motivate children. 

Now the, last level I have up here you don't have to worry much, about. That'^s 
mastery; not many children reach that level for many things. But work on this 
social level and you can motivate children to do, a lot of things arid to solve 
a lot 3ff their own problems because realiy^ a child solving his own problems 
is the best solution that can be found. 
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LECTURE III . . ' • . 

FEEDBACK. SESSIONS 
*• — WITH THIL LISTENERS .' . 

I'&'warren.Schlanger and I help lead the feedback sessions. ' 

I'm Karon Summers and I'm here with, you today to share my experiences as a 
listener. 

» « ■ '■ ' 

■»■' • ■ . - ■ 

And I'm Norm .Golden and L'm an- elementary counselor. '. ' , ; 



< Mod. Dr\schlanger , what is the role of the listener^ 



'Ans. 



Well, Joe, the role of the listener has really changed since the onset of the 
program. At first we conceptualized the listener as somebpdy who would' sit. 
there rather passively and just listen to what the child is'saying, but really 
not get themselves involved very much. As the years have passed, it evolved 
that/xt is now more important for the individual to be ,a person first, and in 
-cpmirfuuicating with the child, to bring in his or her own personality. These 
are.v^he best tools, that the listener- has available to him or' to her. 



[od. Mr. Golden, what is the role of the counselor within the listener program? . 

Ans.* The counselor really-a<rts as a consultant -to the listener. He get's involved ' 
in their training and .he also helps them when. they get stuck in certain kinds 
^of situations when they are working with the child. . 

'Mod. Warren said that he was mostly irivolved' in feedback sessions. The'*^ounseiors 
" *• ""'^"'^'^ weekly coaching cooferences, don't they Norm? • ' 

Aws. Yes* they do. They get very much inv'olved iit^the day to day listening program. 
When things come up whe-r^ the listener just doesn't know what to do, they come 
' the counselor and they, cry on our shoulder arid we try to help them out. 

■ ) j5 • 

Mod. You are kind of aMistener's listener then? • ' '' 

•' ■• . ■ ' ^ 

A^s." Exactly I . . 

Mod. Mrs. Summers, pleasa describe a typical day in the- life of a. listener. 



Ans. 



Mod. 



Well, my day starts by taking tny own' son to school first, and then I continue 
on to the school that I'm working in. The first thing I do is have my coaching 
session with my counselor-. » And then I continue 'to the class of the first 
student that, ! am g"oin| to see. I try an4 spend between 20 and 30 minutes 
with each one of the children. ^>t-t^ie "end of • the session after I have 'peen - 
my children,: I try to take men£al nodfe^ what has gone on that day so that I ' 
.can discuss .it with my counseior again. " . . 

°^ ^^"^ily l^^^i^g your relationship 
Within and then also .working. with J. 3-^^^^^^^^ /• 



was really great, that he would 'hold my handi 
Mod, That was. really a big step for him, theii^^r 

FAns., It sure was, because he was, -really frightened of adul/s. % 'M^. 

X^llVT.^^^^^^^^^ the.listeners an; the 



Ans. 



Mod, 



Ans. 



We £ry to make l^hera aware of the DurooRe nf t-Ua. j 

is just to provide the kids wl^h « ono ^ ?he listening program whic^> 
ustiilly very coooeratlvr a one-to-one relationship. The teachers aie 

are awarl now fro^ L«r' '^^^ conderncd about tKe kids and the! 

help P^'' experiences, that this kind of a program can really ' 

relationship? ''"^'^ ^"Sgest that the lieteuers begin thelc , 

m a room. You can get a quiet place by youpeelf, 

IZX^' l^'Z"' into another to.» IT, Z"J;l,!ilil: ?L\';e Ltr"- 
kne: h„; tfhan'^L!"" ^""^ "'"T '° ^" ^volved with her than sh:' 



Mod.' .How did this, relate to the development of the initial meetings? 



one IV'.^u"""'- ""-'•^ other „„ "1er;h;r S'o her 

one 18 „U4ins tq accept and one of the thinga that I teelVfe important 

"r!! M ° """^ "P ^"'^ ^^11° to Norm , who I know here and sav 



sf4S |v£^sr r!!;d;r ^^^^^^^^^^ 

kinds of goodies and test the. listener out. Is that nkl«? t? J"''''?^^^ 
goes .ahead and does that, well then the v i^ J ''^^ lisCener 

uu«u, wexj^ utien tne child expects that- the next timii. 

,0,- . \ 





( 



Mod. 



Ans. 



Mod. 



^ Th^^J^^^'-^i' listener /.Isn't comfortable in doing that 

in the first place and went along and. did M she -is really setting up a 
false message, in the relatit^^p. ' _ /' ^.'^■^■i-y aeccxng up a 

I found the children are very perceptive toj 
one day that ray little dog had been stolen 
distressed about this. I told one of ray c 
today because ray little dog was .stolen 1 
shared one of his 'experiences with' m'e wh 
I thought that was very important that h 
with rae. But they do know when you are 11 



:h0 mood that I was in. I know 
night before and I was really 
iren. I said,"l*m really disturbed 
t night." He tried -Eo^console rae7 

one of his animals had been missing, 
^ould open up and share his feelings 
a down mood. 



Once you develop a strong Relationship w/th them like that, then how do Vou 
actually end up the relati^onship? What fio you suggest?- Warren?'" ^ . 

B^J^uL'^^"^ ^"'^J-"^ ""^^ rela/ionship before" the 'end really' b&gins.' 

Because you are really, telling the youAgster from She beginning that fSs 
is going to be a relationship th^t wi/l probably lasH. only ,tl.e 'chobl ye^J? 
Then you have to recognize that you hAve to repeat this, as the end approaches, 
and you go through a separatiSn as y^ do in ,^ny" other reiatit)nship? ' 



Woll^ I think it's about time f6r us to separate from you all. Joe ajid t woulc 
like to thank you, oiir guest Warren Schlang4r, Kdren Summers, and'Horp Golden 
for sharing your experiences in the listener program with us-.' • ■ v^.. 
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HOW CROSS CULTURAL DIFFERENCES CAN AFFECT 
YOUR 'LISTENING RELATIONSHIP 



i 



Mod. 



pL^r^m if Sr'- '^°Tl' Specialist with the School Volunteer 

•Ssoci^tjfn orSld. r r 'V°^ ^"tchness representing the Mental Health 
Association of Dadfe County. Together, we are going to be exolorin^ a tnn-tn 
of interest, to new listeners. . That i^, how cultural differences can affect ' 

sys.«s.. wouid\™ sh4e"cLi iJ:u'crL:°.;iL? ietrsL'ta-^rJo? 

^ Ills - -™ - ^^^^ 

things,. circle type things. Maybe you could try some with me? 
V^od. Great: Fop a circle here^ we can certainly explore that. 
Ans. For instance, one of the first Apr^^7^ tn^^^e ♦•Uo*. j 

■ I!lJ^d ! H ^ i° ST'" "V*" old .feelings first. We do soBethfig ' 



Mod. Okay 
Ans. 



^s'caned r^h^'f" T°"^ differej^t feellliils . maybe even more, t^'hafs why it 
is called a wheel. Just exactly what are you feeling now? ' " • 



Mod. That's easy. 



honestL^'thnf'?^'"^ right now, very honoscly verbalize it. I could say very 
honestly that I am a little nervous in front of a camara. I'm a UttlP^^n^^L , 
as ao how this Whole t>ing would go, that" is if I "oing a tra n ing So^r'"' 
• or Llkinfabout''' "'"""f ""^"^^ent because L think I know tSlt I Im d^ing 

or calking about. I'm well preparea for my wotkshoo or. what I am going to do 

- pe^Li^o^Ti; ;^r.od-?-:L^"f"yt^.r.s--^^ 

. .stop my legs f.om shaking, by verbalizing i?. "^ '''^ °^ nervousness. 

1. Finding our where it is.in my body that I'm feeling' nervous, and then 
trying to do something about it. tu ^ 
ERJC" ' * '"'V' ^^""^ fact that I am able to share tha 



I am feeling .less nervous rieht nou T»m ^^^^i^ ^ 
' if so VK-fe.^'« A ^ '••^gnt now^ i feeling much better about 

Share I' could say: "Jo.. What ioVo^itfll'.yoll Zl^^f- " 
"I put down, I was excited aboulf-this program" ^ 

• **• >*•" l>?W«r body you are excited? 

.'.f Sfen^r ''^ V ""-binatlo-n of telng nervous, 

OK.. Alright, you are getting th^^ture though...' ' 

■ NT>^eeVi:";VS7°^ ^"""^ '"V"" "-" i^ the Here . 

ira;LS^iSj°?!r?,°,-i^°l5„H^°l"V^ themselves, they 'will do 
It become an autojjtlc 5^ "'^"^ to draw, the Vheel. Se 

youngster th^tC'w n^eH^n'Se^o^^^''';'"^ '^''^ ^ 
Now, they become even iore Iwrfof lt\ ""^ • 

feeling, sitting there^irh ^ ! '''°t little girl or boy ik 

op«. up ."^u sfe tSf "'"""S expecting to 

li^e tLt 3hee!l!ll gL'fyo" « 'ou 

ok: . " ■ " ° . . - . 

Ready. « • - 

Alright, tr/^anot;her one this way and T Mi ^ 

f«en^^^:4":f ^"s^^e.t need to f^c^^onTlot"-: rioro" 11!' 
ferent types o£ energy. Energy Is the ln-«ord today. HumI .Hurnl 

You know. . . ^ ' ^ 

There are some basic enereies ^hn^ t - u 

right? And „e discussed tSrwe^Jeed '^."ateT " 
Sleep, air, this type of thine Bnf T m-ir.u^ ^ ' . 
Parti.„i basic en^gy than^^iher^ LT.l Te', Zll °* °™ 1 ' 
.slsep. .Someone might have to havi much more food than I 
and we discussed that as basic energy wheel 

Llrgy™:s!^r:es"?har'' r °' .us.ha- ve our own private ■ 

Nee^ for ot'hars. • \ 

Need for others.. OK? Then you would nM^ ■f^ 

because you could express J^ur ne^d T ^'.^"l^i^ -^^^^^ "^y. only 
This is also n>ihe, but Led f^r oth^ts couJl^^ 
The arrow condng into n>e breaSnrth^LS^tHLr " '"^^ 
and giving me soir^thing to go by FofSst^L! ^ resources 
strong n^ed it irill be a long s«a£ht 1^^' ^^5^".^^ ^ ^"X . 

sr„'-,„r£:.?r2.'.'t riSlTCt"-"; 
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in^ortant energy source for me^ to function. Another one would 
. be to be alone. A need time^ * You know medwitation or some fortn 
of a need time^is very .important. It could be. a very low line. 
This, again cpuld'^get in touch with energy resources that are 
imp6rt;^t to me but to be aware if yo'u are going to .share with 
me^whkt' your energy resources are. If I realize that your 
respurce was touching, theiji I would touch you more, wouldn/t" 
.1? Ana do you realize that^ thi$ little boy sitting here or this 
•little girl sitting here has an energy source that could be a very 
strange one?. We had a young person^, tell^ a listener ^ 
, . . t^hat one eaergy source. for him was smelling. Smells of all kinds ' 
give him a high. So he had to be surrounded with good' smells, 
smells that he enjoyed, intense and perfume, and this is a ' 
tremendous rejuvenating energizing force for him. . So, again it 
ip just a way o^f getting to know where you are coming from, what - 
you needi^ making you aware of what another person needs. To riiake 
him go, to make him reiuvenated. 'So that is what we call an enex:gy 
reserve; and it can. take all kitid^ of forms. Cryiug can be * " ' 
a real source of energy , tension, acceptance, praise for. 
all of us . OKI ' 

Ready for another one^*^ 

Right \ c V. . ' 

OK. ThiB .one is called; The PRtVACY CIRCLE 

May I'll give you a new-page. Tou heije for that. 

The Privacy Circle which goes vjry well with the listener'' s proaram 
me again one of the things that- would never share with anyone/^se. There are 
some secrets that I would never, never tell anyone else. Think about that for 
a minute. Get in touch with that. If you would have to tell someone. You 
are forced to tell someone, who would you tell? It could be your own close, 
very close people that would be^^family people, or your friend. It could be, 
excuse my terrible writing. It could be aquaintances, but you are getting 
an idea of what ^this Privacy Circle is all about. This could be strangers,, 
this could even be people that we, whom we do not like to have in our Circle 
or almost like. I don't mean to say enemies' but people that we don't like, 
•who are not even strangers, but people we already have stereotyped that we don't 
like*, OK? Don't like with people. - ■ ^ - 

We can go on al^on just examining them, what kinds of people .who we would share 
our secrects x^froV ^ ■ ^^^^ ' 

This , is really very interesting. 

What culture of factors might affect the listening relationship? 

I don't know if ther4 are really cultural factors but often times 1 found that 

when people are in a kind of relationship, thd^ are in 

different spaced ^4ioy are communicating -in the same kind of lanRua^s that 
are traditional. I think this is an important thing in ' learning to liaten 
that first of aOrl I've got to be sure that^ I know the languacj-e that you are 
.speaking; i^-dan be a regular kind of language like Spanish and English or 

It could^ other kinds of learned things, that I learned to communicate 

ri^ht orvrmeans a certain thing. You learn that it means another thing. 
I think' those are important things that can be worked through certainly, but 
they are aware, the two people are awate from the beginning, that it can 
nelp the relationship. ^ 
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[od. 



Mod. 

Ans. 
•Mod. 

« 

.Ans. 
Mod. 



Ans. 



Mod. 



ERIC 



What can a listener do as part of the initial meeting Vith the child to eliminate 
.sbme of the problems with this language. 

For me, I think is the same kind of thing that I do iri any kind of relationship 

• When I^on t understand you, or I think -I don't understand you, or if . I think therein 
^ kind pf question- at all^ I say well, hey, let me .check it out. I ask 

you if thkt is what you. meant, and if.it wasn't you can correct me or set me 

straight or whatever ] it was giJbd. I think. just the idea of being willing 

to check put where you think the person is coming, from^ is good. . " 

That will lead to 'more communication than even just taking about that specific ' 
item and give the relationship, something in common, .which they faay not have to 
begin jwith. , ^ . . . .• 

I think so. t . , 

What are softe other cultural things .that 'you think might. affect the role of 
the listener? ' • ^ " 

Thinking, now, that we have listeners that ^re all sex set, and they come from 
all income backgrounds, and wa ihaver^me that -are black, white,. Spanish, and 

^ they may or may not oe paired up with someone^ who is/similar. 

* ■ • . 

I know listeners have asked the question, -'what if they Should try to pick up 
the' lingo." Would a middle class white, female" meeting -with a 13 year old 
black, be accepted by the child i£ they pick up the tongue? ^• 

Well, again, this is a "personal bias^ of mine', but I realiyi don't think that 
there is a necessity for establishing a relationship, CertvLinly you can havf 
a friend who is Spanish or any kind of person of a different language, rdif- 
ferent culture, (different race and ^ou don't necessarily have to speak that 
language per se, a^^iong >s you can develop some sort of common ground 
^ communication* -If sqjit^one were to come to me of a different race, first 
meeting^ and he is going'to try all of a- sudden to face things that I don't 
associate with phat person. ' . 

But ^if the person can snitle, everybody smiles wtien they 
are happy. If the per^ can smile when theV are genuinely happy I am going ' 
to try and j)ick up orv-thatj and I am going to feay wherever that person is comin| 
from^he is happy. .-^ can shajre with it^ I can identify with it. I don't * 
have to worry whether he'is trying to trick mejV Or anything like that, 
you see. \ , | 

I would like to thank both of you for sharing your thoughts and ideas 
with us. I am sure that you will help any listener who is going into a 
new situation, and I inyite.you back any time to work with our listeners 
in tfhe near future. \ 

Thank you very much, \ 
Thank you. . . 
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DIRECTIONS: Study the question^ an^ consideration and then make note "of all 
reasonab^e^ options and alternatives^h^icS are open to you. note or. all 



KEY QUESTIONS 

A. WHO: 

Should be trained? * ' 
. Should da the training^ 


CONSIDERATIONS 

listeners? supervisors? teachers? 
School, personnel? professionals 
from the community? 


NOTES * 


• B. WHY; ^ 

Is training necessary?' 

. • k 


Are trained volunteers usua;^[y 
• happiei!'?- more effective? 
Are trained teachers usually 

more tolerant? flexible? 

efficient? 




C. WHEN: 

Shoitild training .occur? 
011UUJ.U Dcssxons be 
held? 


Preservice? inse^rvice?\. 
Weekly? monthly.? upon deio^n^d? 




D. HOW: r 

Will we .train*? V- 

Will we get trainees? 


Lecture? site-visit? multi-^ 
media? demons trat'ion? readings? 

Recruit .from parents? on radio/ 
T.Vi? newspaper? flyers?. 




E. ,1/HAT:" 

Standards sholild we 
set? 

" Will we teach theiu? 


Test scores? performance? 

expett judgment? 
How to listen? to respond? ' 

to act? to communicate? 




F. WHERE: 

, Can training be held? j 

Can trainers be 
ob.tained?-- * 

^^r^. _J 


i. ■ - ■ 

Iti school? community center? 
home? o 

Health and mental health • ' 
association? school, depart- 
ments? V ' 


' .If 
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COMPETENCY ^IJtCOME V 
(Target-Evaluation) 



/ 



11 
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COMPETENCY OUTCOME V 



Can establish a set of guidelines for the 
evaluation of the volunteer Listener program 
whiqh will be .acceptal^le to the school and 
community personnel involved. 



- EXERCISES: 



Input: ^ (Select one or more of the following.) 

1. Read how one program approached the topic of evaluation; 
. . ,by reading Study Sheet //13 on page 74 of this module. / ' 

2. Explore the evaluation ideas of others by sel^ting from the read- 
ori Study Sheet. //2 on page 12 of this module/br Study Sheet #10 

on page 45. • . / : ; 

3. Visit or correspond! witk aWogram whic/ uses and evaluates vol- 
unteers^s counselors' ^sikants. Se6 Study Sheet #5 on page 
27 of this module for a ]^^t\^such/programs . 

^4. Examine the sample instruments wKich have been included 
as Study Sheets #14 to 19 whicn begin on page 86 of 
this module and oonsider hojiKeach might be adapted or 
^ adopted for your ^ own purpp^s. / 

Practice: (Complete both of the following^) 

' * ' \ 
• 1. Participate in a discussion with other people who will 
be involved in setting up or executing your Lis*;ener 
evaluation design. Be sure to include representatives 
from school personnel as well as any community groups 
which are directly involved. Try to include local 
university professors or graduate students as volunteers 
to help you design and* complete your evaluation. Use 
Worksheet //5 on pagell2 of this module ad your discussion 
guide. 

2. Draw up a set -of guidelines for the evaluation of your 
' Listener program. Obtain feedback on them from appropriate 

school and community sources and continue revising until 
. ♦ they are acceptable. 



I 



ypongratulations you should now be well on your way to establishing a 
// Volunteer Listener Program. 
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THE SCHOOL VOLUNTEER PROGRAM OF MIAMI LOOKS AT THE EVALUATION 

OF ITS LISTENER PROGRAM 

MODULE: Establishing a Volunteer Listener Program 
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Phase III - Evaluating the Program 

In the third phase, attention ^as focused on four] specif ic kinds of 
activities which established a system for monitoring and evaluating both 
the processes and products of the program: , ^ ^ 

1. Establishing a system for monitoring all levels of participation 
within the program, 

2. Developing evaluation instruments and' proceduresS<Jiich were appro- 
priate to and effective in the evaluation of this program, 

3. Providing an overall evaluation of the processes of :the program 
from all levels of participants and providing for its assimilation . 
into the program, 

4. Providing for an evaluation of the products of the program to pro- 
vide data for future impirovements. 

Monitoring the program presented a unique challenge as it grew from a 
handful of Listeqj^rs and three counselors in six schools to more than 150 
Listeners and 35 ^unselors in A5 sc^hools. The original guidelines as des- 
cribed in Appendix B, Item 5, were maintained, but additional measures were 
|en^ The services of one full-time volunteer were needed to communicate 
:he Listeners and to complete mailings to the participants informing^ 

g feedback and planning meetings. 
As the program grew it also became imperative to have a designated 
chairman who would represent the Listeners. One of the main duties of the 
person was to follow-up on the drop-outs and keep a finger on the pulse of 
L-iiscouorju At' ouo .fcinu^,. Choreas evea a finulu/itu ntudent who HKiT/^yi -->.ri 




the 



a Listener's listener. 

Meetings also proved to be a very important evaluation midium.. A very 
special and highly productive planning mee^ting was held in mi|d-year to ap- 
praise progress, and suWe^/^dilficat^s. (The minutes frcim that meeting 
have been^ncluded as Item 14 in Appendix B.) At this time it was decided 
to enrich the feedback sessions with a guided input segmentJ and to expand 



into junior high schools. The Youth Services Committee of The Mental Health 

• ' T 

Associ^ion became the vehicle f or '^mmunication with the mintal health pro- 
fessionals whb were not directly involved with the^ training or feedback and 
with the county^vel school personnel who served on that Jommittee. In 
addition to recruitment, the committee was mainly concerned with the 'evalu- 
ation of the program. . 

^ . Because the counselors were the front line interpreters of the philoso-. 
phy of the program, it was necessary to remain in close touch and this was 
done primarily by phone and memo. The counselors in turn, met weekly with 
their assigned Listeners in coaching conferences/ and met regularly with the 
faculties of their schools to" report progr^ss^d advise of changes or mod- 
ificationfe-^in the program. Some counselors voiced the opinio^ that it was 
prudent to communicate with the parents of the students who were participating. 
Others felt that the Listeners should.be regarded as part of the regular 
counseling services of the school and that calling attention to the activity 
-might work to the detriment of the program. After lengthy consideration and ■ 
experimental attempts with different approaches, it was decided to leave the 
issue to the discretion . to the principal/counselor team, at each school. 
In reality, . only they knew the character, of the community anS personality 
of the parents well enough to determine the most appropri^e-course of. action. 
(Sample let^rs to parents used by element^ry-aSCiA^^rjrschools h^e been 



included as- Ij:ems 15 and 15A in Appendix B.) . ' 

As a result of comnents made^ring feedback sessions, it became appar- 
j^ent that, for many of ^the Listeners, saying gbodbye or withdrawing from the 
relationship at the end of the school year was a-very awkward and Jlinful • 
situation. It was pointed out that, under more normal conditions, friend- 
ships did not end just because June had arrived.- On the bther hand, there 
was a feeling that to extend the relationship, to more than one year, except 
in rare. cases, would be to encourage -a dependency and that was deemei^un- 
desir^ble. To cope with this situation, it became pdrt of the philosophy of 
the program for the Listeners to establish, early in the development of the ' 
relationship,, that they were special kinds of friends who were available for 
only limited periods of time. Then as the termination time drew near, both 

f 

the Listener and the student could face the situation and their feelings 
openly. Several Listeners even described activities in which scrapbooks, 
photo collections or even self-made tokens of friendship were assembled and 
exchanged as farewell presents. 

This idea seemed to fill the needs of the Listeners, but presented a 
minor philosophical problem. On the advice of the mental healt^ professionals 
and school personnel, it had been part of the philosophy /^f^ie^ogram to 
discourage ttie Listeners from bringing food or gifts. It had always been 
stressed that, in their role, the main emphasis was to be Ori the building, 
not buying, of the relationship. To" open up Vhe Pandora's Box 6^ goodbye 
gifts seemed to defeat the basic goal of the program. The issue was resolved/^ 
through the suggestion of a Listener who had simply made a friendship card 
for her students and^ had decide^j that the School Volunteer Program would < 
provide a basic card, which couiji be decorated a^id modified, by even the 
most, unartistic of the Listeners, and given to the students\ Because there * 
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was almost no intrinsic value 'to the card, it did not compromise the basic 
goals. Later feedback from some parents and "teachers revealed that the Wught 
behind the card was really ■ valued and that some of the cards had Veen dispX^ayed 
- on dressers, posted on bedroom walls ^nd even "'carried in notebooks and 
used by the students during "Show and Tell" activities. (A sample of the " \ 
basic card has been includ^d^ Appendix as Item. jie. ) ' 

As -in the case of any new program or activity, the curiosity'of .others 
who were not directly involved,, was stimulated by the coUents of the counse- " 
lors, teachers and students who were direct "participants. In qVder to cbmraun- 





icate with those school' peopl'e who .were only indirectly af f wrtedT-sS^^ii^T'" 7~ 
' steps were taken. The program was spotlighted in the School Volunteer "Program 
■ Leader's Handbook which was distributed to ^11 239 schools in the .county. 

(The^^ropriate page from that book has been included as Item 17 in Appendix. B.) 
The Listeners were also the feubgect of one of the "Volunteers In'Sight" pro- 
grams, a weekly, half-hour television series for and about school volunteers 
and school personnel. (Other such communication activities have been detail- 
ed in section IV of this document.) ' , 
Because feedback was an integral part of each phase and component of the 
program and because attention had been given during the planning! sta^s for'' v 
the immediate incorporation of , such feedback, ' no major changes wire ever 
indicated by any of the communication or evaluatijon procedures. I ft. seemed 
that the personnel connected with the program could have-b^en using'' as a - ' 



standard, Chester Nolte's observation in his l^dok. An Intgodticti^^ to School 
Administration, "An 'individual cannot be deeme^ a responsive pd responsible 
til he has proved to be accessibl 
silent praiser" (1966, p. 311).. 



administrator until he has proved to be accessible' to both his loudest cri- 
tic and hisVmost 
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Evaluation Design arid Methodology 

Sub.tects • 1^ 

\ Although the Listener Program was. implen}ente4 in ele^mentatry schools on 
county-wide basis, onl;^ those program schools within onq-half hour of 
^ traveling distance to, the University of Miami were invited to participate 

in the program. • This was done to facilitate the collection of observa- 
^tton ^ta by the observers, all of whom were University of Miami students. 
"Because of the unique blending Of cultural and socio-economic groups in \ 
all .of these schools, proximity to the^upiversity ; ,did not make the 
^Students in these schools less representative of the total participants 
in the Lis tener 'Program. Randomization was achieved by arbitrarily 
selecting a day^and time for a meeting and then including in the study 
the schools of any counselors who were able to attend. Of the twenty- , 
five jcJ>«J^Is which' were eligible, counselors attended from twelve. This 
number was eventually narrowed to seven schQ.ols which remained to the end\ , 
of j:he study because of. one or more of t;he following; Listener, or stu-^ 



7 ^- 



dent sxckness, failure to obtain a control match for the experimental 
student or ^internal situation within the school. Of the total of 160 
students who were meeting with Listeners, trh'e twenty-one in the seven 
schools were selected to ssrve as the experimental group. This ihet the 
assumption of normality, therefore the parametric tests which were used' 
were deemed applicable. ' ^ 

A conferei^ce was held with the coutiselor from those "^schools in ' 
order to describe the four instruments ^eing used and to outline their ^ 
roles in the overall design. The^ counselors were asked to list" all those ' 
students in. their schools who would be recei.ving Jii^teners and to. .identify 



the self-defeating behavior which qualified them to r^eive a Listener. 
Only those with one of the four self-defeating behaviors w^ich appeared 
on the selected observation instrument were maintained in the experi- 
^ mental group. Those behaviors catfegori^Wes;^ unrelated, social, 
aggression, withdrawal, withdrawn. (See Appendix 9, Item 14 'for'an ex- 
panded explanation of each behavio/.) They were then aske'd to select a 
cqntrol for each by matching on>^e following criteria: teapher, . 
sex, general problem area (one of the four self-defeating behaviors) ' 
and general academic ability. The resulting twenty pairs represented 
grades 2-5, both sexes and three ethnic groups. 



Treatment Procedures 

TheJLisj:^ers who had already received five houirs of preservice 
oriens^tion, as previously described, hegan meeting with their assigned 
students in November. The treatment period continued for approximately 
eight weeks until mid-January. Some Listener-student pairs met fewer 
times because of holidays' and teacher work days whefl students were not 
in school. The Listeners were\not told thejr were pirt of an evaluation 
•and so proceeded, as^ all Cfthev Listeners, to meet for one-half hour per 
week with each student in order to build -a ^meaningful r^elationship. The 
guidelines whicft governed th'fese relationsJiips and tKe actual listening » 

techniques empll&yed complied .with the ^standards as deacribed in other 
ft ■ ' * * • . 

sectd.ons'of this pager. Each Listener; met as p'er specifications, 
with the elementary counselor during a coaching conference and each 
w^s ^ncouragsd to attend the monthly feedback sessions with the mental 

i« 

health professionals/ • * * ' ' 



• Selectio n, Development and ColXection of Data 
The njajor hypothesis to be tested was: • 

The frequency and evidence of self-defeating behavior 
of elementary students in the experimental group will 
be significantly less than the frequency and evidence 
of self-defeating behavior of elementary students in 
' * ^ the control group. ■ ' , 

In order to test this hypothesis, ^it Was nede^sa^ry to have Valid and re- 
^ liable. measures of self-defeating behavior; the dependent variable. An 
observation technique FACT, which was developed, validated and reported 
on by Michelle Kavanaugh in her dissertation^ An Investigation into the 
Relative Effectiveness of the Teacher-Counselor Team Method vs'. Counsel- 
ing in Facilitating C lassroom Behavior Change , was moaified to serve as 
the basis for the test design. The reliabilities for the- four items 
ranged from .93 to .98. (See Appendix B, Item 19 for an analysis' of 
reliability for the F.A.C.T.) Because the observation of student be- 
havior by impartial, trained observers limited th« data to that per- 
ceived by only one source^ it was decided to broaden the study to include 
other types of behavior change recording instruments which would involve- 
, ^ additional sources. Each additional Instrument was selected due to 

its potential to indicate student behavior change as perceived by 
' . differene. sources. The other sources selected were the students them- 
^ • selves, their teachers and their peers. 

measure teaqher perceptions and peer perception^, two other 
, scales were designed. They were also based on\the four sellf-def eating 

, behaviors outlined in the FACT Instrqtoent. Because 'these are socio- 

. metric ins trumfltits which were devised for the pdtposes of this study, - 
only f ace ^a^l/content validity was ^recorded. Changes in self-perception 
were dependent upon the categories in Ira Gordon's, "Ho<^ I See Myself 
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Sc^le." the'booklet, "A Test Manual" fat the'How I See^yself Scale," 
Mr. Gordon reported that, "There is a low but .significant dorrelation 
between all parts of the How I See 'Mys^'elf Scale and observed classroom 
behavior." ' (See Appendix B, Item 20 for an analysis of the correlations.) 

It is important to note' that for all scales the items and situa-^ 
tions were considered fixed, a fact .which increased reliability. Items 
were considered fixed because the results of the study were to ajfply 
only to those items by which student behavior was defined and measured 
and as previously shown all • items originated from the same base or wi 
significantly related. Situations were considered fixed for three 
reasons. First,- because the results were to apply in the^sjfudy only 
to the four behaviors defined in the .-FAdr. Second, because observation? 
were made at both morning and afternoon times, in ordeif to minimize 
the effect, of outside variables Or influences such as stimulation jUst 
after a physical education class, pre-lunCh hunger par^gs^or mid-after- 
noon slump. Third, because stability )jehavior,in the case of the 
observations, was greater after the initial "noveltyl' effect of being 
observed "wore off". Although the observers were trained to be as in- . 
conspicuous as possible, the curiosity of the students toward Strangers i"^ 
In their class Was evident. To offset this effect, t3he first two obser- 
vations were discarded and only the remaining sessions were tallied. It 
was also assum'ed that as the observers practiced using the. instrument, 
their skill and accuracy would increase, thus- producing an increasingly 
more valid observation score. . . . 

Selecting and Training Instriiment Administrat ors 

The trainTn^^of the observers as to hov^ behavior 'would be coded 
.was crVial and called for great skill. The first step was to select 



individuals who had had some observation experience. Two psychology classes 
from the University of Miami vere selected to s^ve as. the observers. 
©r. Rowen's gfroup made the pre-treatpent observations, while Dr. Epstein's 
group observe^ at mid-trpa'tment and post-treatment. Variability in observer 
interpretation was minimized by the use of the same trainer and training 
,film and bv the standardization of each 9bserver against a constant who, in 
this ca^ was the/trainer. .It was planned that approximately three hours 
of Miraining proration would take place prior to the collection of observa- 
tioiral data. The preparation consisted of explanation and discussion' of 
behavior categories, codihg from a ten minute film which showed a variety of 
classroom behavior. and one forty-five minute standardizing session, in .an 
actual classroom. (See Appendix B, Item' 21 for a breakdown in t^e -percent 
of agreement against the standard |or the two groups.)" In addition' each 
group was given a short orientation to the purpose of b,oth t^e Listener 
program and the evaluation design, biit they were never told which students 
were experimental and which were control. 

In selecting those who would administer the self-perception instru- ♦ 
ment, several factors were considered. Because many of the students in- 
volved in the study were in the early elementary grades, it was thought 
it advisable to read the test to them, "so a sflftill group or one-to-one 
mode was most appropriate. This mode was also considered desirable due 
to the personal nature of the questions, ^but it was felt that the students 
woul<} hesitate to respond honestly to a total stranger such as the study 
director. On the other hand, it was felt that to. use the counselor or 
teacher, who knew a great deal about, the students, might unnecessarily 
influence the responses to the scale. ^ After takfng into consideration 
all thepe factors, it was decided to use. the student observers to collect 
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the data after their last observation session in the classroom. The 

.students would then have become accustomed . to •them, they could operate 

• ■ — \ 

on a small group or one-to-one basis and they could handle the data, on 

an impartial basis. The observers were trained to use this instr^une^nt 

by the study director. Because of the self-explanatory nature of the 

scale, it was necesskry only to point -out vocabulary words which could 

have proved to be troublesome to some students. 
• 'J 

^ < 

The main criteria used to select those who would administer the, 
peer-perception instrument were access to the students, time enough to 
do the job well and skill in dealing with students. The elementary ' ' 
counselors in thfe project schools were the ones who possessed all these 
characteristics. It was felt that any effects of their knowledge of 
control and experimental students would be minimized by the fact that the 
instrument would be administered to entire classes at the same time. 

4 

Training for this instrument was somewhat more involved because techniques 
had to be devised to cope with students who could not spell or who did 
not know the names of their classmates. The training took approximately 
two hours and was held on a day when students viere not in school, „ so that 
the counselors could meet as a group. 

At that same time the counselors were gi\ren the responsibility of 
gathering the data for the teacher perception instrument. Once again, 
because- the instrument was self-explanatory, a:.l that was necessary was 
to see that the teachers got the the survey, answered the questions and 
returned the survey. 

Collection of Data * ' 

Iti order to test the hypothesis, it was decided to collect the 
idata at three stages: pre-treatment, mid-treatment and post-treatment, 
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At the writing of this paper, stages one and two have been completed 
and will be reported on. ^The pre and mid- term data gathering period 
lasted for approximately two weeks each time. 

The scheduling of the f:(rve observations of any particular pair, 
one half hour per individual per pair, was governed by the following 
criteria: only one observation to a twenty-four hour period; observation 
times which varied throughout the school day; consecutive observation 
time for p.airs to capitalize or; sameness, of classroom environment. Dut- 
ing any single half-hour session the observer would, spend ten seconds- * 
watching the student and five seconds classifying, it as one of the four 
self-defeating behaviors or two non-self-defeating behaviors and recording 
it in the corresponding column on the observation form. After the sets 
of completed observation forms werej, turned they were tabulated by 
volunteers and of the twenty pairs, t^n were randomly selec^ied each 
time and cross-checked by the study director. The totals for each of 
the columns were transferred to a m^ter sheet from which subsequent 
analysis was made. y/ 

The results of the' peer-perception instrument were collected in 
another form. As per directions each student in the class was asked to 
look at a picture held by the counselor and listen to a paragraph Tead 
by the counselor. Each picture/paragraph set illustrated one of the four 
self-defeating behaviors under examination. Each student was then asked 
to list the names of all the students in the class who acted thkt way 
most of the^time. These lists were then examined by volunteers for the 
names of the pairs of students in the study. The number of times each " 
name appeared in each category was tallied and recorded on a master 
sheet and .these frequencies were analyzed later. 

' . , ■ ■ . . 89 ' . ' - 
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Because the self -percept ion instrument, the How I Seyiyself Scale, . 
was in a standardized written format, the collection of data from it was ' 
quite mechanical. After the students completed the scale. thLpagIs were 
> forwarded to the study director. A volunteer was\rained to re-weight the 
randomly reversed responses and add' the total score. The score for each 
stude^it was then transferred to a„master sheet from which later analysis 
^j. /was made. . 

A similar procedure was used for the teacher perception instrument 
because It too was in written format. The teachers ofr the pairs o^siib- 
jects were asked to complete a" separate form for each subject. The form 
^defined each of the four self-defeating behaviors under study and presented 
a Likert-type frequency scale for each. The teacher simply marked where 
,he thought each student was on the frequency scale for each behavior. 
•These forms were then sent to the study director. Volunteers converted . 
the marks to weight numbers^gn^^se were transferred to a master sheet 
to be analyzed latere 
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• STUDY SHEET //14 ; 
SAMPLE EVALUATION INSTRUMENT 



MODULE t Establishing a Volunteer Listener Pjrogram 

/ - • ..." 



Illlli, 



iPi 



See the following pages for a copy of the Carkhuff 
Facilitative Index.* 



BECA'USE OF COPYRIGHT, PAGES 87 THRU 91 
HAVE BEEN REMOVED FROM THIS DOCUMENT 
PRIOR TO FILMING 



:*From Helping and Human Relations by R.R. Carkhuff . New Yorkl" Holt, Rinehart 
' and Winston, 1969. - . , 
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STUDY SHEET // 15 
SAMPLE EVALUATION-^NSTRUMENT 
MODULE: Establishing a Volunteer Listener Program 




See the following pages for a copy of the .Listen-to- 
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Childr^ Attitude * Questionnaire.* 
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*Developed by Nancy Cooper of the Miami q^hooi u^i r. 
O Dr. Miami, Florida 33132 ''^^""^ Volunteer Program. 1451 North Bayshore 
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LISTEN-TO-ailLDREN PUOGRAJ:' 
ATTITUDE QUESTipmilUJ 



ro SlTlON ;■ (check one) 




Liste r 
ounselor 



School Administrator 



Teacher. 



■DIJ^CTIONS ; Read each statement .and decide how you feel about it. Then circle ' 
tU'. number w|iich .most nearly corresponds to your feelings. Finally identify some 
specific reaspns for your. ratings in the section marked "because". 



TRAIigNG COHPOHENTS : 



1^ The A-hour pre-service trainitig sessions are a 
valuable part of the training prograa. 



Strongly 
* Disagree 
• 1 2 



.Because:' 



2. The monfiJily ifeedback sessions are a valuable 
part of Nvd^tralning prograia." ^ 4, 



3. 



The school-level' orientation by the counselor 
and/or school administrators >3Lj^ a valuable • 
part of the training program* ^ 



Because: . 



. Strongly 

Agree 
A 5 




SCHOOL-LEVEL. CONSIDERATIONS : 



Am The listeners are regarded by the faculty as 
^ ' ^ contributing member of the total school tiiam,. 



. .1 \2 . 3 A /5 
Because : ' 
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r*l*iBUcu-T.o-ChildrQn Progranv-..* • *. . 

.Attitude Questionnaire . " . ' . ' \ . 

y • Disagree 

Stm The listeners are regarded by the adniinistrators 1 '2 

of the school aQ a con tri^b^iJ&lng member of the Because ; 
.coital school team. . / . . v 



3~ 



Strongly 
Agree 
4 5 



6, The facilities at the school are adequate for 12 
the needs of the listeners, Because: 



THE ROLE OF THE LISTENER: 




7^ The listeners* helped meet a definite need in 
. the schools. . . - 



I 2 

Because: ^ 



S« the lis tenerp were able to establish a 

satisfactory relationship with the students i 



1-2 
Because : 



9^ The listeners affected the behavior of the 
st\idents in a positive manner. 



• 1. 2 3 , 4 
Because: \ 



V^iaC changes would you suggest for improving the program? (Write answer* on b^ack) 



^CD ir" suggestions would you make for motivating others to participate^^ lis 

££SJv <Write answer on back) - . 94 



iteners? 




MODULE: 



STUDY SHEET // 16 
SAMPLE EVALUATION INSTRUMENT 



Establishing a VolunteVr Listener Prpgrafif 

I [ f f V t T ni 1 1 ] 1 1 1 [ 1 1 1 1 1 1 ] 1 1 1 ! ' V 




See the following pages for a copy of ,the Observation 

Instrument. * 



Q 



*De?veloped by Dr. Michelle Kavanaugh and implemented by Nancy Cooper tof' the Miami' 
School 'Volunteer Program, 1451 North Bayshore Dr. Miami, Flo^id^ 33132 
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• Procedure ^or Coding - ' 

This Observation instrument has. been desigfned to sample in 15-second 
units the natural behaviors of the child. The optimal length of an 
observation appears to be approximately 30 minutes i V f^: 



The observer upon entering the classroom should seat himself wh4ile he can 
see the child's face and hear any conversational interactions specifically 
between the teacher and the child being observed. It is recominended • that 
5 additional minutes be taken at the beginning of the observation for 
familiarization with the situation and teacher's style. The observer 
might code silently toHhimself without recprding thus setting the' tempo. 
This additional pre-r-^^^ajLso permits activities, to be resumed by teacher 



and pupils in a manrii^^Se nearly that which existed before the interruption 
of the observer's entrai^e. ' 

; * . . .\ ■ ■ ' 

Categories Defined " 
i . * ■ • • 

X,. • Task Oriented - Perf(§4fming assigned- work or a self-initiated task which 
is not in conflict with frameworjc of the" classroom <;^-tg^che,x permission. 
This category includes active work in assigned areas, examples would be 
workbook activities, feeding fish, writing, spelling or .arithmetic lessons, 
art work, etd. It also includes thoughtful staring when child seems to be 
involved ;Ln the work of the task, . - ^ 

Mark R if task is performed in respoivse to teacher directed activity. 
Mark I if task is initiated by, the child. / * . 
s * Examples: ' ' . - . , • - ' - 

. Walking to reading circle, takging seat and waiting. , \ R 
' Passing papers or books ^t teacher's request.. . ^ V R 



i 



Looking at teacher or blackboard in a thoughtful Banner. 
Looking over, work ^a^signed . either during or after coi^ple^on. 

• Working on assigned ditto sheet or blackboard work. 
Writing a creative .writinTVory about teacher assigned topic. 

•Writing a creative writingj^tr about self-assigned topic. 

* 5?e^ch«ff ^""''^ '° ^ ^^"''^ ^' '^-^ "^^"'^n book. 
^ . (Teacher does not give permission or refusal) 

Qets up from desk, .walks to book,shelf and gets dictionary, ' 
return* to deskr 

. ^ocial Work OrieAy f/ ^ Thi's category includes any social, remark, inter- 
change, or action which is tas.k oriented. A child .^ay initla.ta>cial 
contacts in relation, to his work. He may respond to anotjher's work, 

^ be may'oxplaip a task to a peer, he nay note another 'a. progxfe^s, give o, 
get suggestions i-tt' regard to task, or he may initiate interaction <«Lth" 

^ teacher in regard to a .work' problem. Reserved for social needs in 
relation to work task. In discussion/participation any verbal contri- • 
bution is recorded under this category, and any evidence to contribute, . 
-such- as hand raised to ask a question- or ' reply to one. Record by in- 
dicating the target person; S for same sex, 0 for opposite sex, ar^ T. 
for teacher. Record a circle if it is to oore than one. * Indicate I 'If 
initiated by the child. Indicate R i'f it is In response to'another'e 
InitiOjtion. . ^ 

Examples: " * , v * / ' 

The child is allowed to stand or sit by "teacher to work rather than at 
his own desk'. During that time the teacher's presence ia directly next 
to the- child ^ven though he may be receiving no specific help. Child is 
a^ked tb.feo to blackboard to write answer." etc. and answer is a com- 
munication to others, in* that. they all watch and respond just as though. 



Si or '01 
Si or Oi 
Si or 6i 



he had performed orally. \ ' " ■ 

Chilli answers teacher's questions asked when she lias hot selected ' 

a' particular child and appeara acceptant of children's answers without 

raising hands, indeed seems to expect this. . ' 

Child raises hand to respond" to teacher*s question or to ask a 

question concerning curriculum in'the broad- sense of th^ term. ' Ti 

Asking a child i/ he may borrow a crayon or other material t6 do :• - 

work, . . ■ • ' - 

- ■ f Si- or Oi 

"Look^at^my piceur^.. (to .teach^SrTVo another "childo " \ 

' "I'm dohe witlv -the first part'. Are you done?" 

That'^ good." (Chi-ld approvhs another child's work). 
Child relates dn .Incident or shows something ho has brought 
for 'show and tell to all the children in the group. . gi or Qf 

•.Unrelated Task Ortontod - Child 's 'ino^rest is focused on a task 
which is not assigned by teacher.. E.g. , drawing, putting together 
paper clips, etc. • " " . . 

Record A for Academic, if child is reading or doing any 
school vork. to/ 

.•Record N or Nonacademic if behavior is otherwise.." • ' 

. Verb&l contributions; hot know what to reply. ' E.p. ^ "° " 
••"What?" "Repeat the question.". . 

It is always assuped that this category is initiated by the child 
and thrf^ofore no I is necessary. The exception would- be in the above 
^,ontioned case where a response is called for by the teacher and the" 
child's response is- irrelevant, in which case an R io recorded 
following A. . • 

Exajiples: ' . • . 

9 % 

Child Is attending to Items o£ his own' clothing' end this' engages his 

, / 98- ^- ^ ■ ■ . . • ' • 



/ 



inttreffjf-. 

Tying and untying shoes 

"Taking off sweater and' rolling it up into a ball to make 
a pillow . • 

Child is wapderS^ about room^or taking lohg route to 
assigned area rather than moving there directly 

Coloring or doodling when there is an assigned task to 
bo completed , • • 

Combing hair .^ * . * 

' ' .," ■' 

Child I s head: is in his desk; desk top up and activity ^ 
undetermined 



Child's hands ^re in his d^sk; interest appears more 
centered on what is going on inside the desk 

Child goes to bathroom, drinking fountain or to wash hands 

Child is watching the work activities of reading group with 
inteifest" o o r 

Child is reading a library book rather than doing assigned 
work » . ^ 

Child is flipping tl>e pages in texts when activity indicates 
that hp should » be ''at tending, to a specific p^e 

Working on assigned task while the teacher is giving the 
directions 

..Social - This category includes any social remark, interchange 

action.. It includes mutual horseplay , friendly conversation ahd 

gestures and any funny faces to attract iattention. It is pu/ely 
a social interchange with no task element involved. / 

Record by indicating the ^target .person; S. for same sex, 0 ^or 

opposite sex, and T for teacher Record I if initiated by the 

child or R if. behavior Js in response to another's init;iation. 

* 

Examples : _ " / 

During activity 1 - "I'm first at r'ece^s to ba^t." 

During activity 3'- ''Mise X, what time is retess?" 

; .During activity 1 - Child approaches -Teach/r while she is 

getting mgt^erials out/of desk; "Guess 
' ■ • what I did last nigh/?-" . 



I 



I 



0 



r 



5. Afigresslon - Any behavior which evidences disrespect for the. rights' 

of others v^ith intent on the part pf the. child. It m^y be retaliatory, 
physical- or non-phy$ical, e.g., hitting others, temper tantrums, 
defiance for purpogs of defiance. This behavior probably causes "most 
iiifdrerices. , , • 

Record by indicating the target person; S for same sex, 0 for opposite 
sex, and T for^t^acher. If no target seems indicated just tally a mark. 
Examples: • \ ' * 

Making noisQs deliberately to district classrodm teacher; squeals, 
grunts, ot loud rsir\ging. Watching teacher for her reaction. 

Di^opping pencil over and over onto desk to .see if teacher will ask 
him to stop, makes noise in process and watches teacher who has 
previously toXd him to stop. . • ' " 



I 

Hitting or pushing another .while lining up to go to lunch. 

R^iluiing to line or chair to get the first or a special position, 

Destruction of pir^perty; his own or others, e.g.,' breaking crayons, 
tearing up' paper, throwing paper on the floor, scribbling on 
another chS,lc]^'8 paper. 

Refusal to comply with the directions of the teacher issued 
specifically to hira. 

Looking over another child's work for the purpose, of getting • 
answe^rs, this must be clear^ indicated copying. 

Taking another child's materials from his desk without asking 
' permission. 



Si or 
Si or 



Tl 

Tl 
Oi 
Oi 



Si or Oi 



Teacher asks child to put all four chair legi^ on the floor, he 
doqs for a second but immediately raises two o'ff the floor. 

Hollering out to capture Teacher's attention while teacher is 
talking or listening to another person. 

Arguing with teacher - - , * ' . 

T: Get to work now ' 
' • S: No, it's too much. 

* .* • ' 

6. Withdrawal * ' * , 

100." ■ ' ' 



Si or lOi 

6^ 
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Record N if wandering off from the ^ask, looking around, watches- 
others without apparent reason. 

Record D if day dreaming, staring in spaed not apparently focused ' 

on work. Generally the eyes will discriminate the difference, 

Examples: 

Stating fixedly at nothing particular 

Head in arms on desk following teacher disapproval 

Made to stand in comer an^ crying * ^ 

Playing with fingers and does so aimlessly; no real interest ' 
in this activity ' , , 

> * 

Looking , ground at .others in the room in a scanning manner 
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STUDY SHEET J 17. 

....... 

SAMPLE EVALUATION INSTRUMENT 



MODULE: Establishing a Volurrteer Listener Prog 




See the following pages for a copy of the Teacher 
Perception Rating Scale.* 



c 



*Developed by Dr. Michelle Kavanaugh and implemented by N4cy Cooper of the 
School Volunteer Program, 1451 North Bayshore Dr. MiamiV Florida 33132 
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perceptiosTteacher rating scale 
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I. PART ONE ' 

Directions:. Please read the behavioral descriptions inVtems one through six 
.below. Reflect carefully" upon the b^haviof of (students name) 

— — — _ as you have observed him in 

school and on the playground since^date) ■ , xry to 

estimate the proportion of hisydme that (he, she) engages in be- 
haviors described by the categ9ry. Now put an X at the closest ) 

- location point on the demension line which follows the behavioral 

descriptive category. 

' • '' • f ' 

1. TASK-ORIENTED ^HAVIOR . * 

When (he.she) is supposed to be doing seatwork or any independent 
activity (he, she) -tries to do it, If it ig completed (he, she) goes 
on to look at library, books or some other worthwhile learning act- 
ivity. When (he, she) is supposed to be watching and/or listening, 
(he,sh^) does so. This applies whether the teacher is mj self or 
3::-^. ^ another; whether it is a filii radio or T.V. program. (He, She) tries 

to answer when calledX on even if wrong. When asked to clear off 
his desk; put materials away; line up or any other inanagement--te- 
quest, '.(he, she) tries to follow directions. ' 



Most of 
Che time 

2. 



So»i}e ofy 
theS±ilfe 



X 



' Half of 
the time 



Seldom 



' Almo^ never 



SOCIAL-WpRK ORIENTED BEHAVIOR > 

(He, She) likes to talk about school work to me, to other teachers 
And to students. (He, She) almost always has something inCerestlng 
to share. (He,She) will explain or show school work to other stu- 
dents or school personnel. (He, She) will offer siiggestionL .to 
others or tries to help in some way. If (he, she) is involved with 
peers in a project or group activity (he, she) trys to help get it 
done. (He,^ She) volunteers to answer questigns or^Xellr'-about things 
we are studying. This person is intereste(f^ whatTother ejtudents 
are producing and will show or till about his own. 




Most of 
the time 



Som& of 
the time 



4. 



4- 



Hallf o^f 
the time 



Seldom 



Almost never 



.1 . ' n 
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.3. A UNKELATED. TASK ORIENTATION (NON ACADEMIC) 

(^is or her) interest is often fosMsed on a task not assigned, 
.g. drawing; stringing p^er cUpl; making an airplane, 
len called upon- (his or her) respons'es maybe "what?" or 
/•Repeat the question." (His or her) Activities often includes 
/wandering around the room, taking., the long route rather than 
moving directly; combing hair; digging inside desk; going Co 
bathroom or drinking fountain unnecessarily. 



Most of 
the time 



Some of 
the time 



J. 



Half of 
the time 



X 



Seldom 



J. 



;JU.most never 



3,B UNIIELATED TASK ORIENTATION (ACADEMIC) 



Q 



Most of 
tKe time 



(He or she) works on one school-related task when they need is 
to be attending, to another. (He or she) reads library books- 
Ac^?^^^^^"''? to doing assigned work. (He or she) listens to 
har'n^^eork °' °^ 



X 



Some of', 
the time 



Half of 
the tini] 



4. PURE-SOCIAL 




-I 



Seldom 




Almost never 



(He or she) seems to enjoy talking with others and does so to the 
exclusion of getting classwork done. (He 6r" she) wants tofcell 

w?th n^r'^^'^i"^ °" CHe or .she) does this 

with peeijs.. (he or she) socializes apart from the t^sk and. on 

Se ni^SiP ' relations heavily outweigh game playing. > 

(he or she) may make faces or in general clown, around to get 
attention, ° 



Most of 
the time 

5. 



X 



Some of* 
the time 



AGGRESSION 



Half of 
the time 



Seldom 



X 



Almdst never 



r 



erJc 



Mo^t of 
the time 



4 



(He or she) exhibits behavior which is disrespectful of the • 
ittT ^^ others with intent. He or she) may retaliate 
physically ^r non physically by fitting others, throwing temper 
tantrums, or even defiancing fo^ the sake of defiance.- Some other 
behavioral examples are deliberate loud n6ise making.to detract 
.^lass, shoyingjLn.lines. sharpening pencil and sticking othe,^ 
or destruction of ?ro?erty-(his or her)own or others. ^ 



gome pf 
the "time 



X 



tiaii: or 
the tlisie 

104 
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4 



Almost never 



6. WITHDRAWAL 



(He or she) appears to daydream a great/deal and ofteji looks 
Qut of window; lies iwth hea^L-oa des^kares aiml about 
the room or at^nothing. (He or she) rar>iy p^ays with others 
and stands alone or quietly refuses (usual]>^ avoidance) to 
get involved with others in clasd.. 



Most of 
the time 




G 



4- 



Some of 
the time 



J. 



Half of 
the time 



Seldom ' 



JL 



Almost never 
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STUDY ^IIEEt #18 , 
-SAMPLE EVALUATION INS3:RU>ffiNT 
MODULE: Establishing a Volunteer Listener Program 



See 'the following pages for a copy of the Self 

* 

Perception Rating Scale.* 





\ 



*Developed by Ira Gordon. For more information see "A Test Manual- for the How I 
FloriS! Educational Research and Development Council! GaLLille. 
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SCnUOL 



GRADE 



-SEX: Boy_ Girl ^ ETHNIC BACKGROUND: Bla?k_ SpSnish-Speaking White 



;^1E OF VOLUNTEER WITH WHOM WORKING_ 



HOW,, I SEE MYSELF 



nJ^S! ^ all about- yoy. q^iey are to learn how you see yourself most 

^L M J ^""^ °' wrona ans^rsT) I want you to Ithink of how you are most o? 

the time. . .not how you think you ought to be. ;'^not how'you wanWTbe or your parenTiTr 
friends want you to be. Read both sides of the question. »Cifrcle the way that you feel most * 



1. Nothing gets me too mad. * 

21 I don't stay with things 
and finish them. 

3. I am very good at drawing. 

o • V 

4. I don't like to work on 
•committees. 

5. I wish I were taller or 
""shorter. 



6. * I worry a lot. 



c 




I wish. I could do something, 
with my hair. • ' 

8. Teachers like me. 

I have lots of energy. 

I ^hm'^t^ play games well. 

I'm just the right weight. 

The girls don' t like me^ 
they leave me out. 

livery good at speaking 
before a group. 

My face is pretty (good 
.lookiftg). 

I'm very good in mu^c. 

.1 get ^long 5ood with 
. rteachelrs ' • 

, 'X don't like teachers. 

. I *4ort' t -feel at ease, 
'^^otiifortable inside. 



10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 
16. 

18. 



1 

•1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 




1 2 3 

1 -2 3 ; 4 5 

12 3 4.5 

1 2 3 .4 5 



3; 4 



3 
3 

3 

3 .. 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 

4 

4 
4 
4 



5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 



4* 5 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5' 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2-3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
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X get mad easily. 

I stick with something until I 
finish. 

/ 
f 

I am not much. good at 4rawing. 
.1 like .to work with others. 

I am' just^ the right hMght. 

1 don't wor^^ much. 

My liair is nice looking.' 



Teachers don't like me. 

I haven' t much energy. 

I play games very well. 

I wish I were lighter or heavier. 

The girls like me a lot,, they 
choose me. 

I'm not much good at speaking before 
a group. ,/ \ 

I wish I were prettier (good looking) 

I'm not much good in music. 
I don't get along i^^^teachersi^^ 

I like teachers very. much* 

I feel very at ease, comfortable 
inside^ 



(, 



TUDY SHEET i^V3 
\ 

^AMPLE EVALtlAJION INSTRUMENT 

i 

j 

MODULE: Establisliing a Volunteer Listener .Program 



See the :'ollowing pages for a copy of the Peer 
Perception Rating Scale. * 



Hi! 




MP 



the 



^Developed by Dr. Michelle KavanaugH and implemented by Nancy Cooper of 
^ School Volunteer Program, 1451 North Bayshore Dr. Miami, Florida 33132 
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iTIONS^k THE 2EER, PERCEPTION CARDS 



1. TEACHER, pJjLcase iJ^ite or have each child vnrite his name on th6^ chalkboard so 
that it can be used as reference during the activity, - ' 

2. COUJISELOR, he sure that you have a set of four cards which show the four charae- 
ter.i8tic8 which will be the focus of this activity.' . -/ ' 

3. COUNSELOR, be sure that each child has 4 eheetsof paper and somothinR-co write vit 

4. COUNSELOR, please note that there are two-steps to each situattoh. In" step one 
the students listen to the counselor read the descriptive para^aph and the/list 
the names of all the, students in the rocto to whom, they think, the description 
applxes. In step two the students' are aslced to loojc back over the list and mark" 
the names of the students who do that particular thing- most of the time. ' 

5. COUNSELOR, to begin the session say... ' - v *. 

Please take out 4 sheets of paper and a pencil. During the next fevi^ minutes 

we will work " on an activity which will help me know this clafls better and '« f - 

I nered-your help. As you can, see, the names of all the students in tliis class 

are> written on the chalkboard. Is there anyone there you don't know? (If so, 

please ask those students tb stand.). I aa goin'g to show. you some pictures and tell 

* - •"* ■ - • 

a story.- about a per^t^h, 'then I , would like you tQ wr ice down the name of any 

student In this class whd sounds just like the p6rson in the story. Mo one but you 

will know what you think about each person because you will not write your name on 

the paper. When we are all done, I will collect the papers and count thdin. Here 

is therfirst story... 

6» COUNSELOR, after the situation has been read have the students write the nome of 
s-their classmate? who most nearly fit the per9on in the description, ^len sny... 

Now, that you have listed the names of the s^:udents who are- like the person in 

the story, I would like you to go back over your list^ and put a big X beside the 

names of those students who act lilce the person in the story KOST of .the time. 

7. COUNSELOR, then have 'the students turn to the next piece of -paper and continue 
^ with the next siuations. Please have the students number each list Co correspond 
with the situation oxid please read the srituatlons as numbered. 

'■■ • . , 109 ■ ■: ■ ■' , ■ . ■ 



Thio po»at>a eoaietlmes hurta others. ScQetimes he^or she will say thinga tq hurt ^ 
attothet peraon'a feelings. Scxnetines. thi^ person, hits" or teases othera,; or/ju'at . 
; acta mean. He or she does not often think about the right^ .and "feelinga oi jZthera.. .; 
Thia person Just thinks about wha.t h& or ehe wants 'to do and will do ulmoat lny thins ^ 
to ^et hi8> or her own l?ay. Sanetl^es this person mi^ht above -another whlle llinlng 
up for lunch, might run' to get the best seat, break things on purpose, throw paper 
on the floor or scribble on someone else's paper, or even take another person's 
materials without Asking'. This person might even bang on a desk ti get attention • " 
or even talk.back to the teachers in a rude way. Sometimes this person, start!, fights " 
or trya to get others to gangup on a person he or she doesn't JLika. GUESS !wil0? ' 



SITUATION 2 



u ■ 



Thia person seems, to daydream alot^of the time. H6 or she loote out the window or 
aita quietly without doing any^ng. Sometimes this person Just stares at nothing- 
and other tiaeslust put his or her head down on the desk. This. person doesn't often pi 
with or talk to others in the class or on the playground'. "'Alot of the time, thlfl pferson 
Justa atanda or playa alone. It often seems afi though they are' not' paying much attentio 
to w*i?at%thers do^or say, GUESS WHO? . ■ ' 



r 



i I 



i ll' ■ i' 
i ill' 



SITUATION 3' . 

Thia person does not try to be mean, but always seems to be doing aomethl^ ' .'l-'o 
beside what he or she is supposed to be doing. When the class' is working,'' U.I.n potson 
sc«ietimes walks around, plays with things' inside the desk, goes /to the bathLu. gets 
a .drink or combs hair. Many times when the teacher calls on this persor»''h'o ot she 
dooia t even know what the question is. GUESS WH02 

' \. • • •. .. ■ ; • 

no- • 



i' 



I'I'F !• 



I, l^-r I 



i' . 'I 
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. . . SITUATION 4 • ' * ^t^l . ' 

^ ' , Thto person haa so tauoh fun playing and talking. with other boys and girls -that he 

usvally. doesn't get his work done. He or she wants to t^lk with other children when 
the class is supposed to be working or reading. When a group of children are supposed 
Co be working' on a project, this person dotfsn^t w.ant to pay any attention to the 
project,, but Instead, wants to play, around and Have fun. Even on the playground, 
this QaHpn doesn't care very much for playing regular games. Instead "ho or she " ".• 
JustpT^s around or makes "friends. To get attention, this person might mdke funny/ 
faces, or even Whisper to. neighbors' during c^asg,- It seems as though this person always 
wants' Che teacher and cither students to, hear about, what he did and what he wanto to dol 
He or she 18 always talking and usually about himself, GUESS WHO? 




WORKSHEET il5 
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HOW TO EVA|UATK your LISTENER PROGRi^l 
V V;(m3cus8iori Gu4de) 

j . ^" 



MODULE: Estob Lishing' a41)!l,iinbeer Listener Prqgram" 




DIRECTIONS: Study t|he questions and "xionsiderations and then make note all • - 
reasonable options ^d alt:ernat.i<^es open to you. . ' . T' 



KEY QUESTIONS 

. A. WHQ: ' ^ ^ ' • . 
Should/jcould do the 
e-fralu^tion? . . ' . • 
help collect <Jata? 


T ' ■ / . , 

CONSIDERATIONS 

School personnel? consultants? 
professionals? 
*. Counselors? volunteers?, 
college students?- v> 


NOTES * . * 

• ,'!♦' 
- >> 


. B. WHY:- 

Is evalua,tion necessary? 


Will data and facts increase 
credibility? stimulate 
interest? provide basis for 
Improvement? ^ - 

* ' 


■ • / 


C WHAT: 

Attitudes/behavidxs of 
students'/others should/ 
could be evaluated? 


What* part of program -are 
J- -L c L 1 ve ; meriecnxve: 
' How'/'how much do sfcudejits 
change? 

4 


« J ' 


D. HOW: ^ . ^ 

Will evaluation be * ' 
conducted? 
•Data be analyzed^ 


Formai/inf ormal? * 

Check university? school 
system? « ^ 




E. KHEN:. < 

Will evaluation occur? 


Be^f dre/during/af ter exposure ^ 

to Li&teners? 
Each month? y^ar? 'semester? 




F. WHERE: ' ' V 
Will evaluation .occur? 
' C Will findings be - ' 
. * publicized? - 


All schools, sample schools? ' 

Kass medi^, 'school publica- ' 
tion,, 'magazines, conference 
papers? "\ _ 


■ * # " 



• the reverse ofc this, page for additional 'no^'ek. 



. . , APPENDIX A ' ' * . 

/ ♦ 

THE OFFICIAL FLORIDA STATE 'DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION DESCRIPTION 

OF , 

- . INDIVIDUALIZED VOLUNTEER- EDUCATION MATERIALS 

(of which this module is one) . 

A major objective of the-;i969 Florida EPDi^B-2 Program 
wa-s to develop, IndividuaT.ized teacher training materials. 
These materials were des i gned to' be used in either pre-service 
or in-service teacher education.- The^ .wer"e .prepared in the 
form of a self-contained "p'^ckage-d" m,odul e* aimed at specific- 
teaching s^^i^ls o-r .specific concepts fundamental , to teaching. 
^ Each Module was exp.ected'to include all of the information and 
di^rectio.ns needed to. accomplish a set of observabVe -goal s . 
An putgrjowth of this-effort has. been _the extension 'of 
' th/s type Df training presentation to th-e volunteer in the ' 
••sch-ooV setting.. This "l971 project in. material development 
• for vol uriteer workers ift- education capitalizes- on the most ' t-; 
successful aspects the original teacher training modules" 
while adding- additional features to further extend .the concept 
'Of individualized train.ing. \ ' 

The design ,or model used in preparing these materials^is 
set up so thati^each of .the important elements ,(outl i ne"d -below) 
wil.l fulfill specific functions in assis,ti,ng a user to achieve 
the- stated goal of the module. Material^' Which" follow this "" ' 
basi-c- model wi 1 1 f-ulfi|l these specifications. 

Ob jecti yes . *, / * - " - 

, ' "• ■ . " ■ , ' • \ . , - • • " 

The objectives' describe clearly What the user should be -"' 
able to do after successfully completing the activities.* "Ob- 
jectives aref stated ill terms of observable , -measurable behavior 
of the user. Two' types of objectives are included: ' .- 

■ ■ . f -4 

TERMINAL OBJECTIVES :wilV describe competencies which the' 
. vol uBteer wi 1 1 be ableto apply in carrying out his fynction.. 

• ' ' ' , ' - • ■* ' 

. ENABLLNG OBJECTIVES will describe tbe.sample pe^f ormanees- :-, " 
' which- repres-ent siiiipl ified versions o'f the beh-aVior descrit'ed. 
in the terminal objective.. This tells the user what he musit 
jdo to complete .the prescri bed ' eval uff'ti on requirements. Since 
•spexiific .objectives (enab.lipg objectives) must be. measurable 
• through, methods described .in the evaluation (d,escribed o-n 
the. foil Qwin-g page) , each.'jtermi naf objective and enabling • 
, objective has three. c^iarac|eristi,cs (Ij the performance 
^"•verb_. is stated; ' (2>' ' the 'go i1 d it 1 tfn s ' u nxle r w h i c h performance 
- wi,M takp place are described \ - a.nd \(3)' ' the criterion level 
(or/the standard) o.f acceptable performance i s'speci f ied". 
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The prospectus describes now cr.e. gkills cauynf .,in the rnoaule \ 
can be applied to real situations^, or how. they are/f«'elate,d to some 

more Important purpose. The prospectus also states and describes 
any skills which are necessary for the learner* to possess prior 
to beginning the module if he is to achieve success with -this 
type of trainirrg. ' • • 

Materials 

All materials needed to complete suggested , activi ties are 
^ escribedj and source references are given 

if ,it will be necessary to order supplementary print or non- 
print materials. 

Procedures 

Procedures are designed so that, the user can follow them in 
chronological sequence as he works to achieve each specific^, 
objective. Wherever possible, alternate activities and materials 
are specified. The sequence for each objective will be outlinedK 
in a flow-chart (road map) preceding the enabling activities 
and will normally include three types of activities: 

-EXPOSURE to information in the form of suggested or 
required readi rrg (supplied in the materials or through 
suggested references), observation' o/f material or live 
on-site activities*, discussions ,, int/erviews , etc., to 
, ^ gi ve background i nformati on , def i ni^tions , di rections 
modfels of performance or the li*ke. 

INFoVmATION-PROCESSTNG for each of/t'h'e ideas or performance 
requirements presented in the exposure to informa'tibn. 
These may be in the form^of res po;ise questions , p:bserva- 
tion chgck sheets , discussion resyponses , veroal 'or.; \yr1 tten 
reports ! or other activities whith will help the"1^earner 
master. tise concepts to which he has previously been exposed. 

tj Appropriate PRACTICE with FEEDBACK. The practice situations 
are designed to be s imi 1 ar^rj^^ t/hose which will be used in v 
the evaluation. The feedbacks lirovi des the learner with 
information about hi s beh;avi or/ i n terms of 'how well he is. 
achieving ^target performance. / This l^ts the. learner know 
in what way,, if any, .he needs to fur^tnbr modify his version 
of the terminal behavior. \ 



Eva 1 uati on 



■i' 



The majior purpose of the evaluation activities is to . 
determii\e thje. level of mastery of each of the enabling ob^jectives 
for the V^^le as a basis for deciding whether further instructional 
activities .should be pursued. Two types of evaluation are 
'irtcl ud'ed : . ' ! ' ' 

■ ' ' " . . * ■ • . 

' PRE-ASSESSMENT (the pretest or 'prel i.mi nary evaluation) 'will take 

place before the learner begins to carry out the suggested. 
J procedures. The purpose of pre-assessment measures may- be 
' • to indicate whether a given objective has already been mastered» 



to check readiness or to Indicate a need for acqulrlnq 
prerequisite subskills. or simply to provide a 'base ine 

t'ef.?n.a?^S?tf;i?;!"' ''''''' °^ 

TERMINAL ACTIVITY (the post-test, or final evaluation) 
will take place after the enabling activities have 
been completed, or after. one has successfully completed 
all of the pre-assessment. The terminal activity will 
indicate either that the objective has been achieved, 
or that further instructional activities should be 
pursued. 
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Listenerjrogr.gm Pro^jiacjtus '. y<^l^jLjL>^ 





iliili PiOiiffl 



^' lllldTLlnlLf^^ ^''f^Jr Pf^i^^ oppo'rtunity for eacK student and Listener to 

. build a i^anxngful relationship and to help alleviate anxiety and frustration Inth^ students. 

L'LTv^lSnLlr^rog^a™!"'' of ..pres.rvlce tr.lnln^y the Mental HeaUh- Association and the 
3. Listeners affe recruited by the Mental Health Association and' interested schools thems'elves . 

^' ll^ eligible for partlclpatlbn both the school, principal 'and elementary, couftselor^'iaust 
ag^e^tft^accept Listeners and to adhere .to the guidelines of the program. 

"^ll?t£::::rs"^erscLl^ " visiting teacher counselor worC with approximately foJr to 

' frot Srrs^I'S^^^^^^ Most Listeners have ' / 

. A five to fifteen mlnute^oa^bing conference is held each week between counselor and Liste^ner. 

; vi:h\iLtri'H:frtrproSLi"^^ ^'^^ ^'^'^^^ ^^^^ . 

. Parent .Permission fo'rms for parydpating students are option of .each principal. 
. Records between counselor and^LlUen^ are at the option of each individual school. 

themSvL'"''Srtionshi' "'"k"' ^/^^^^^^ «=eacl>ers or selected by counselors 
tnemselyes. Relationship may be ended by request of Listener, student, or counselor. 



• ^tu^ents in the program are. not extreme tases. 

O ■ ^ " ■ • 

*ERXC*"^^ iavolved call the ^chool Volunteer Program (371-2491) 
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APPENDIX E 
I tem 3 



— ...THE .LISIENER PEOGm JOB DESCRIPTION 



Tim OF WORK: • 
BACKGROUND: 



DljjRATION "OF JOB: 
DtJTIES OF JOB: 



LISTENER 

assistance will allow the teachK In'n / "^"'^"''^^ 
better nro^,^^^ 4= '^"^ ^^^'^'^P .and/or counselor to ' 

better provide for the, needs off the individual students. 

Minimum of two hours per week -^rk „ ^ 

regularly *stablished'sch"I h:«s! ' -""'^'"^ 

Work under the direction nf -.n^^V . * 

princiuil ^uL^nJ! f and in, cooperation with the 

Htiuci;^!, .guidance counselors or t&anh*»T- ae ^ ^ ^ 

oriei^^ed lav i-fof^„ r, K^acof r as a non-crisis, 

' ^ listener. Generally, the assignment will 
include one or more of the following tasW ^ 



1. 
2. 

3. , 

4. 
5. 

7. 



a , ■ . 

Planning activities which .will lead to increased 
communication with assigned students. 

.Providing a positive model without" "forcing valutes. 

Listening to the thoughts and feelings of the 
• assigned, students. 

Keeping brief obsei^ative notes on the progress of "' 
assigned students. ^ *, „ ^ ° 

IS , 

Participating in regular f^edbacTc sessions designed 
to increase both perception and skills.' 



' TRAINING PROVIDED: Pre-serviro ar,^ -f^ • * " 

^ A xi^ci^: ire service and inservice training will be provided. 



VOLfeTEER 
■QUAMFI CATIONS 

Coiitritution: 




. ^d'vout^° well^witb others . especially children- 

and youth; patience and cooperative attit^uae in wbrking with 
students; a stable, calm attitude and. posiGve outlS'on life: 

dJvZin^J"?^''^'^"^^ attention to selected students through the 

«-PP°rtive - relationships where t^e 
, student would feel free to .express his feelings and thoughts. 

'. ■ • . ' ■ 120 . - • ^'. '-r.'-:-. 
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Role of Sponsors of the .Listener Frogram 



: -ft-' 



alth Association 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



Assist in recruitment 
of volunteer listeners. 

Secure ^rvices of vol- 
unteer Mental Health 
Professionals to pro- 
vide input during pre- 
service ' orieiftations 
and feedback sessions. 

Provide a volunteer who 
will serve sls Coordina- 
tor of Listeners. 

Provide a staff per- 
son to represent the 
Association on the 
^ Steering Committee and 
at all meetings.- 

Provide clerical assis- 
tance for such tasl^ as 
mailings, materials re- 
production, etc. 

Serve as liason with 
the professional mental 
health community. 

Assist in the conduct- 
ing of publicity and 
public awareness cam- 
paign. . . " 

Assist in evaluation 
of program and pro-* 
ducts.. 



School V olunteer Program 



1. Recruit schools' and 
counselors. 

2. Provide a staff per- 
son, to represent thfe 
school system on the 

^^eering Committee 
^*^d at all meetings. 

\ ' V 

3. Serve as liason with 

the schools, counse- 
lors and school sys- 
tent^ilcx- general.. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



Assist in recmiitment 
of voluniteerJUi/feteners, 

Provide a staff person 
to organize and con- 
duct training sessions 
and to prdvide input 
during fe^back ses- 
sions. ' 

ProV!f.de clerical as- • 
sistance for such\tasks 
as mailings, mater^alSj 
reproduction,^ e 

Assii.^ in the c^duct- 
ing of pi^blicity and 
public awareness .^dam^' 
paigns. • ' 

Organize and conduct 
evaluation of program 
and products. ^ 



.Participating Schools 



1. Demonstrate approva3r" 
of program througlT^ 
comniitment of person- 
el, facilities and 
supports 

2. Fr,ee a counselor to 
.attend initial orien- 
tation session and . 
feedback sessions. 



Communicate regularly 
with volunteers via 
weekly co\inselor/Lis-:" 
tener coaching confer- 
' ence. X 

Orient faculty as to 
the role of ^he Lis- 
teners. 



,5. Provide the students 
,for,;the program. " 

6. Orient the Listeners 
to. the philosophy and 
. facilities of the ' 
school. 

7. Serve as liason with 
parents. ai\f oth6r ci§1n- 
munity^i^ups. 

8. As'sist in recruitment ' 
of volunteer Listeners. 

9. ^ Assist in the collection; 

of evaluation data. . 
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APPENDIX Item 5 : Sample Recruitment Flyer - 
• "/•XSTKW TO CIITLDRKN" APPl TrAT-^oM n/>'' /* '/ '^I ^"^^ ' ^* 

• • . ''^''/^^'•'f A^A./T^^^ l]fL.UIfP.I!l Vf.fW, i\i,t»!i. 



ilAMK 
ADDRKSS 




AfiK 



ZIP 



EDUCATION COMPLETED 

" # 

WOilK EXPERIENCE 
AGE GROUP PREFERRED 
DAYS PREFERREX> _ 



PHONE 



VOLUNTEER EXP'ERIENCE 




ORIENTATION COMPLETED 



TIME AVJ^LABI^ 
STARMNG ^ATE 



^ATTENDANCE AT IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
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APPENDIX b\ ■ Item '.6:*. Sample Recruitmeat Flyer , • 
• '-V. • . , V. . . J . . . '. . . 



X .*^y..'^\'s^ 'Do You .-Have Time' tQ listen? 




uho principal, guidance counselor 02»' 
fccachor as a non-crisis. priont#pd Us&y ^ t 
listeher. 

* ■ . • *k 

one 

we of- the following tasks: 

-I , 

'^Dovelo'ping a friendly, supportive 

' • relationship with 

•> 

assigned students* 

V 

iJ 'M'Plamiing aotivi^ios which 
vdlX lea.d to increased 
possiunicatiprTwith assigned'^ 
students. 

■^IVovido a, positive model 

without forcing' own values* * 

* ■ ■ . ■ ,\ 

>( 

*Xdstening to the thoughts 
and 'feelings of assigned' 
students. 



VJHERB? GOVjaifl'SNT CSKTEi ■ 
. CUTLER RIDG5. . 
• COURT ROOy* NO. „20# 

VZHSN ? NOVEJffiER 14, I974 

9!00 A,M,« ;t:00 A.K. 




•REGULAR VOLUNTEER APELICATIOH' FORM 



FOR OFFICE USE" 



School; 



Teacher; 



Mr. 
Ms. 
Dr. 



Date 



Home 
Address 




First 



Middle 

* Street '. ] City ' Zip": — leiephone": 

)o You Have A Car? — ,.. Are You Bi~Lingual? If So, What: Language? 



■ ■ . . ^inJUCATION . ■ ^ : 




^ ' Name 




Number Years Attended 


Degree ^ 


J'^i.einentary 


i 




• 












CcHuLege 


• 






Do YOU attend colleRe/universitv now? 


Do you attend Ir/sr h-f^l 




4 


VOLUNTEER SERVICE RECORD 






Name Of OrKanization 


Type Of Servlc#J^ ^ 




^ — ■ - 






~ ^ : ^ WORK EXPERIENCS . , 




Nam6 Of Company 


Type Pf Job 


if Of Years 


Present: 




/ 


Previous : 







LOCAL CONTACTS 



Name: 

1 



Home Address': 



( 3 Telep 



hone : 



iiasincss Address! 
B usiness Telephone 
^ Rr^ - ^ " nshlp/6ccupatlon : 

ERIC 



Person To Contact In Eir.ergency :^ | Person To Contact For Reference 
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Please indentify the.ty^e of volunteer senrice you*wi^h to perform by making a 'M on tha line \ 
beside your choice^ If you check more than one, please mark Uk. 2nd. and Srd^on the line- 
.PCiiii(ie — y^Qur_.cnQi.ce9 ■ * . ^ ji * » * 



ARTS AND CRAFTS ASSISTANT 
AUDIO-VISUAL ASSISTANT 
' CLASSROOM ASSISTANT (grade/aubj.?) 
CLERICAL ASSISTANT 
CLINIC ASSISTANT . *. • . * 

COUNSELOR'S ASSISTANT " >: 
LANGUAGE ARTS/READING TUTOR 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT 
LISTE NER A 



^MATHEMATICS TUTOR ' . ' -r 
.JPHY^ICAL EDUCATION ASSISTANT • 
SPANISH TRANSLATOR/INTERPRETER 
i^PECIAL ACTIVITIES VOLUNTEER •• 
SPECIAL EDUCATION ASSISTANT • • 
_ST0RYTELLER/300I< REVIEWER 
.SUPERVISION ASSISTANT 
SPECIAL INTEREST CLUB 
'.^hat Topic? ,i 



* 



PREFERRED TIME OF SERVICE 

Please write in the times when you are available for volunteer service. Most ropular voluntPPr« 
Qferve approximaoely two hours per week. • '^^SU-'-ap. volunteers 



' Monday 

A.M. 


Tuesday 


*f Wednesday , . ^ , 


Thursday 


' Friday 


P.M. _ 


V 
t 









. PREFERRED PLACE OF SERVICE '. » - ' 

lease answer the following questions and jfill in the necessary information. Do you .wish to 
)e" assigned? • ' ^ 



" To a particular school?. 
If so, which schools? 
First Choice 
j^P Second Choice 
\ Third Choice T 



OR 



To ariy school near you? 
If so, which level? 
Senior High OiRe 15-18) 



Junior HighC Age 12-15-) 
Elementary (i«e .,.5-12) 



. ; PLACEMENT INFOR>^TiON 
'lease Complete this form and return to: .r^--.. 



SCHOOL VOLUNTEER 'PROGm 
1410 N. E. Second Avenlie 
Miami, Florida 33132 



OR 



The person from whom * 
you received this form. 



fou will be contacted in the near futurd^by a reprsentative of the School Volunteer Program. 

^lien is the best time for you to be reached by phone? ' - At what 

telephone number? ' ' How did. you hear about the program? 



Thank you for volunteering your time to 
help enrich and extend the experiences of 
students Jn the Dade County Public Schools. 



. Gui4eltoe8 for Selofiting Siteq for the LtstqtnQr Srograla * • . ! * . 

• . * . • 

• *• • » . »••.,,* 

*»' *"* % • * ' * I • * V* * * • 

^ i^^' clemencary. or Junior high sdiool ma/ participate' in the program ' 

. fy ojcproesipg intcrdoc and.by mooting, the f<>J.%ing^ct5Lteria: .f - 

" . * » ' " . ■ ': *.'" * ' " * %••••■*,« 

2. • Must have the apt)roval of the principal; • • • ♦ • . * 

Mus^t have a counselor or substance eduQat ion teacher willing to 
supervise the volunteer. ' * \ • • . 

•4.^ iiust free the counselor or substance education teaqhet t6 attend, one 
set of preservice training sessions" and •tfecasional .feedback se'sciions. 

5. Must be willing to assist ia-'evaXuatioa activities. - • 'V' . 

6. Must -be willing co adhere to tl^q guidelines^-as s^t forth in the 
prospectus and, philos6phy statements of the prograjn*, , " 



i 



7. Must be willing to provide cfijientakon ' time for faculty members. 

-8. Must be'willing to provide 4eting spaie.fqr the Listener to work and for. 
the weekly Lis teoer/counselolt coaching conferences. . " ' 
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■AiPPPDIX B 
Item 9 



Training Session Agenda Original' Fonaat 



••LliTEN'TO CHILDREN" 
ORIENTATION OUTLINE 



TUgSDAY 



Welcome' & Introductions' 
Pat Borman 

10:30 a.m. Whf^t is Mental Health? 

"Only Human" 



Whero Do We Begin 
10:45 

Ann • .pordray ' 




iiiteirvieVing 
10:'45 - 

11:30 ^Techniques and 
Consul, tat ion 
Dr. Richard Emerson 



Welcome *- Ann. Cordray 

8:00 - What is^Mental Health? 
8:30 p.m. 

• "Only Hmnan" 



8:30 
9il5 



Where Do We Begin? 



Dr. Elizabeth Metcalf 



Interviewing 
9:15 - 
.10 :00 1 Techniques and 

. ' Consultation A 

^ V ^Dr. Richard Emprson 



Identification and 



Referral* 
Dr. Marvin Dunn 



Wf ap Up and 
Assignments 
Nancy Cooper 




Discussions of 
^tual Situations 
Dr." Elizabeth Metcalf 



Identification and. 

Referral 
Dr. Marvin Dunn 



Wrap Up and 
Assignments 
Nancy Cooper 
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Item 10 

TraiAlng Session Agenda Modified 



Tormatt 



Topic 



Technique 



Tool 



Warm Up 



a. Unabashed praise of prog, 
brf Pie graph. volunteer 
time • 



a. Elementary Counselors 
b • Volunteers ' responses 



How can we get a. Voluntary sharing 
kids^ to.talkt ^ b. Mini-talH ' ^ 

. ' ' c, • Total 'group discussion 



Volunteers' responses 
by Resource petson - 

' / ' * Jack Presley* 

c« Volunteers* responses 



I^hat kind of talk a. Voluntary sharing 
can we expect? b» Mini-talk 

c/ Total group discussion 



a. Volunteers"' responses 

b« Resource Person 

c« Volunteers' responses 



What specific 
situations have 
puzzled or chal- 
lenged you? 



Small group discussion 
-led by one of volun-^ 
teer 



Volunteers " responses 



What next? 



Wind-up 



Small 'groups 
Total group ^h^ring- . 



Volunteers ' responseg^ 



X 



Reports from small groups 



. • APPENDIX B 

^ . . ■ • , 'Item 11 • ' ; 

Training Session Agenda - Currenf Format • " 



orientation. I.-. Second Tuesday of thj month (Sapte,Ber ' tl^^u^b" M^cw"'" 
9.00 - ll!30 at the Mental Healtji Assoftlatlin ■• " 

Agenda; '^^^t of the program .(Mental Health Association repre- ■• " 

sentative and School Volunteer Program representative) , • 

■ Tnn^.t^"' ^'^"^^ Listener and a ' 

-. counselor who has worked with a Listener) 



Purpose: 
Time: 



Presentation on "How to Listen to Children" ) ' 
(Mental Health Association. professional) / J, / 

?olun?p^''^S^ "Building 1:1 RelationshipsV(School 
Volunteer Program. representative) .* 

• , sSr"" "'"""^ "n-^, lo" at assigned ' 

Between second and third Tuesday of the month 

Orientation II; ^rd Tuesday of the^.onth (Septe,^er through March) ^ ' 
9.00 - 11:30 at the Mental Health Association 

Sp%^tn%ati:eT ^"^^^^^^ ^"^"^ " 

• •\ ') ' ' : ■ ■ 

• Aff^fv T?" "How Cross Cultural'^Differences Can 

f socLm" "J^"^?^ ^^^^'*°""^^P«'' (M^^tal .Health • 
. Association professional) ^ ^ - / 

^^2^°" '^^^^"cCerisU^^ 
elementary level listening and secondary leyi listening 
, Health Association.representatS^e ZfschooT "^^^ 

Volunteer Program J?€p?e^ntative) \ ' 



lesllon^ ■ ^"'''^ °^ (September -through M^T at a 

^ess-ion. . location in Sopth Da^^ouaty from 9:30-11:00 or fourth 

. • /J^^^'jy.f the School Volunteer Progt^^^^^ 

* , , • 1^*51 N. Bayshore Drive. e 

•Agenda: ' 15 »iil be devoted to a presentation by^ . ' 

a Mental Health Association professional on a topic of 
importance to the Listeners, the next 45 minutes will in- • 

■ . • Ltr iii-iilMiTA^ T.Lf; ^^'^ 

Purpose:- .„^°^=»-l^^Professional ps,chologi,ts ;nd share experiences 

Co-nt^^Jce: "^^^h^^^^-^-^ ^^^^^'^rs 

Purpose To_ <2=ch,„,c information and discuss problems , ■h.ppeni;,s.' pr. 



Item 12 



Modificat ion of the 'Listener Feedback Sess ions 1 ..1 

Because- of the feedback received from, Listeners expressing the need for additional specific 
information, the format of the monthly feedback sessions will .be modified t6 'include a 
fifteen-minute input by the Mental Health professional in charge. The input may' be in 
the form of mini-lecture, audio-visual presentation, role playing, guest speaker, guided 
fnrSLbak''?;h '"""'"'"^ forty-fivft minutes .will be devoted L the^ general Sscussio. 
•Si eeemrdesiSb^^^^ ^'"''^^"^ for,pecondary and elementary Listeners if the situa- 



^ Feedback Session 
Number and -Month 


— ' ■ — — 'i — _ 

Topic 




September 


* : . — 

The Listener/S^dent Relationship" • . 


n 


October 


Active Listening Techniques 


03 


November 


How to Deal with Fantasy 


H 


December 


Roles, of Counselor, Listener and Teacher 


//5 

• 


January 


The Limits of the Relationship 


'//6 ' 


February 


Coping with "Frustration 


tf7 


March 

' — ' 


Dealing with Special Children " ' 


//8 


April 


How-to Handle Stressful Situations ' « |. 


//9 


May j 


Group Process Training j 


no 


'June - . 


-^Terminating the Relationship 



APPENDIX B ' Item 13: Modified .Training Mi'terials 



RESPONSES WHICH ILLUSTRATE GUIDIKG PRINCIPLES 
FOR BUILDING INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS • 

MODULE: How to Establish a Volunteer Listening Program 



Directions : Read these pr|nciples to guic^ you 'in building helping relationships 
on> Que-to-oMe bas.iS.' Then^^^OInplete the practice opportunities in 
vhilih you apply these prificiples. Should^you disagree with any of . 
tha aniswers given,^ you may wish to discuss this with a colleague or 
the Resource Person. Upon individual completion of this Wor.ksheet 
form a small discussiqn group with' your colleagues or the Resource 
, Person to test-out and justify your own proposed resppnses of the 
" .situations and to discuss and compare alternative helping responses 
. developed by your colleagues, • « 



4 



- ' - PRINCIPLE 1 

t • 

«» ■ «r 

When another person, .whether administrator, teacher, aide or student, 
complains to you, he is most of lien seeking someone to understand how 
he feels ,^ and it is best to respond to his feeling tone, instead of 
trying to find out the facts or to verify who did what to whom. For 
example, Harold complains to the teacher that /his friend called him a 
"so and, so." It is best to respond to his feelings, such as "I under- 
„8tiand how you feel, it must have made you angry and embarrassed to be 
called that „in front of your friends." 



Situation 1 



Student: 
Teacher: 



(•• 



do not think my teacher gave me the right grade. I deserve a higher • 
mark than that." * 

a. "No, you don't. I saw your teacher's grade bpok and based on your 

tests scores, you got the grade you deserved." . 

b. "Let's discuss.it after I have a chance to talk with ypur teacher. 

c. "Your voice soui^s like you are teally angry. You probably feel that 
your work was woi^h more." . ' - . 
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-'y ■ 3?'&INCIPLE 2. ■■■ . . 

.. ■ . "\ ' \ , _ ■ ■ ] 

• Tr.LllT°'"T^^V himself, Lks of teri'.deslrable 

. 0 -to respdnd not with agreement or disagreement, but with details that 

W convey , to. him »that you understand his feelings For e™ie when a > 

person says "I am not good at this," it is of little hSp^o'ten hL, 

-you te really good at it,". or offer your advice, such as "If you tried 
^l^^^> y'i-^^^^^-^-tt-r." Such couuaents oni; hurt tL othS pS" 
\^ son's self-respect and decrease his confidence. It is best to me^ V 
^ a^e Wd'to"?"' your understanding, such .s .,'^Some of t^^ 

are hard to figure out. there is n6t an «asy. Answer." ' 

. Situation 2 . ' 

New Listener: - Javing a -ally hard time with this , listening business. Someti.es 

g/o " have made a oommitmfent. and I guess ' I will 

Experienced . /"^^ & . ' ; , 

Listener: ^ a. "I'll bet you would not" have ^uch i h^rd time if you would structure 

' l^Z. . sessions, little more tightly. Your counselor could 

^ suggest' some appropriate activities." , 

' "I ^'^ow what you mean. Somedays you do not, think you* are making ^ny 

headway. Listening is a complex job. Sometimes it takes time to 
figure things out." . . 

c. I'You can't quit. • Think of all the students who are depending on you." 
' • PRINCIPLE 3 

I ■ . * 

I (J. 

... • ^. ■ ' • 

People naturally have mixed feelings toward persons w^io have authority » 
over them. Administrators, teachers, and students may have feelings 
of likmg and resentment at the same time. All people need to know 
that such feelings are normal and natural, and they will be spared 
much guilt by a calm,, noncritical acknowledgement and voicing of his 
feelings: . You seem to feel two ways about him; you like him and^dis-'' 
like him, rather than "You are so mixed up. One minute you like 
somebody, then you say you hate him. Make up your mind!" 



Student: 



Situation 3. - 
•'Boy, _ that^teacher in my other " class really makes me mad . He' s so unfair. 
Sometimes I wish I could really tell him what I think of him.. 

New Listener: a. "You' re really angry at that teacher today, but last week you seemed 
. - to get along with him O.K. You seem to feel two ways about him." 

b. "Being mad at him isn't going to do any goodi The teacher knows best, 
, and you should try to do what he says." 

■ "i*" '"PP«1°«'S tlMt !»ade you mad at hSm? Tell me facts." 

■• • ' 132 • ■ 
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■ ' ' PRINCIPLE 4 

.• • • ' \ ■ ' • ■" 

"nofSitf hi?^r°" f °"l^/^^l'°"ly with MsSef forts and adc^lishments. 
not wxth his character and personality. ForJexample, instead of saying: 

> tS\ccoJ?fH^^ (or student; orSoy). "^it-is better to p?;ise ' 

^^r' ^T^^ "The students are so involved in the 

activities you have planned for tShem. -You worked very hard to develop ideas 
for each student, and it seems to have paid off," thereby letting the o the? 
person draw his own^g^itive ideas about his' personality . ^ ^ tne otner. 

, Example: Helpful praise ^-ii "Your students are involved in many " ' 

interesting activities." 

i'os-sible inference - "I have'good ideas*" • 

(Unhelpful praise) - "You are good in -the classrbom. Of codrse, you 
still have a lot to learn.!' ~ f ^ • 

Situatioiji 4 

"I don't think that I should be meeting with Sally. There isn't anything 
really wrong with her. Sbmeljimes .1 think that you don't trust me at all 
and only give me a student so that I won't complain." i 

a. "That's silly, "you are doing a beautiful jobi .And, I couldn't do 
without you." .J . ' . 

b. "How can you even think that, Sally does need you." 

c. "By meeting with Sally you fulfill a very special need in her life." I 
have never seen her talk to- anyone with the enthusiasm she displays - 

„ with you." • • . ■ - , 



PRINCIPLE 5 - • . 

State criticism in a constructive manner, which confines itself to pointing 
out how to do what has to be done, .entirely omitting negative, remarks - 
about the personality of the person. Criticize o^ily the event,"' not the • 
person. For example, when the materials students are working wiihTaxe not 
put back m the appropriate place, one might commerit, "I see the wor'k area 
IS not cleaned up. We do not want our work area to be messy. Here is the 
waste basket and the, special drawer to put your materials in when you're " 
finished using them," instead of saying "You ought to know better' How 
many times have I told you to clean up after you. have finished? You are 
always leaving things a mess." ^ ", " ' 

Situation 5 

"I wasn't really cheating on Mr. Smith's test. I was just asjcing Tommy, 
a question becaus^e I didn't understand the problem he gave uC" ■ r 

a. ';Now, John, rememlDer, we are friends. You do° not have to explain your 
actions to m^. You can trust me." " 

b. . "Exam time is not <he timejor you' to ask questions of yojur classmates . 
«c3^s the-tiiae for each of you to do your own work so that your tea.Gher 
* can find out how well yo^ have understood the work ypU have been 'doing 

the past few weeks- If you have'^ny questions, ask your teacher*" 1^33 

«L33 * . 



PRINCIPLE 6 



Accept the fact that other people w^l sometimes make us angry. 
All. people are entitled to e-kpress their* angry feelings provided . 
they do not attack the personality or character" of another person. 
For example, one might say, "I feel very angry when 1 .see you hurt, 
another person." ' This approach allows one to give vent to his 
at)ger without' causing damage, and also illustrates an important 
lesson in how to express anger safely. 



Situation 6 

"This school system is for the birds. No orie is truly interested in 
these kids who are not either really good or really bad." * 

(Develop your own helping response which illuistrates the principles 
that yoy, are entitled to express your own angry feelings, but: should 
not attack the character or personality of the volunteer.) 
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Sample of Meeting 



C 




m 



m 



SmiAL PLANNING MEETING FOR "LISTEN TQlcHTT.nW» 
. .PROFESSIONALS AND COUNSELORS ' ■ ■ 
August; 28, 1974'. • • 

' .* Introduction 



V 

1/ 



PrbBram of tlxe-Dade County Publi J' Schools . School Volunt^fer 

^^^'i^o.T;ToslliT\ll^^^^^ %^--^-8 Meeting i^/luded: 

Norm Golan. Mona Goldstein Sandra aold??r''°°r"' ^^^^^^1 Et^tein,Ph.D. . 
Quint, Barbara Reker, a^d'warr'^n^.^^chL^'gJr ,'m!^^ '^^^ 

?7fifft'wi^i\j: hi:^i^r'phi?::"iv'^^^^ ProressioJlsiSw tfthe 
review th^ <.ou..cJTi ""^ tiL/rogram; and to 

the inservice. training %\%s^':L'7:rthe\^^^^ ^'^ '^ 

Status/ of the Listen to Children Prog^m \ 
A Listeners View: The Listen rv. -r i ^ vl^ ' ~ •' A 

. aggressive children aSd m^ny typVf in b^Leen'"?' children, 
-.the emotional, involvement tLt'd'elops b:t;^:n the' ciVlTlll 
^oth expr.es8ed a positive feeling toward the program l'' Listener. 

f h??gm?f^siff^, 21 ±t:iern:;i°:L"^5^^' --^-s of 

•Listeners were doing and were elln "J? ^ ^^^f ^V"ith the • j ob that the. 
students. Ultimately more than ?u:^ "1. Observe behavior changea in the 
relationship developed. ^ ' -listening." occured and an on-going 

^.ffallf flM^ie lL%eniL'%"\'?^ program 'has shifted its " 

ship-building experience! "-"'"^'"^^ techniqu^es to ^a more,active relation. 

ilfa^o^elfll^ulS^ Children Program will ' - 

other areas. The Listeners l±l\ ^ Central Area and 

.Specialists, and wiirbriblf to Le tjf ^a^l^ 

schools. The junior hlah ?! . facilities in the 

.attend the training giv!n to oeL J^^^"'^;" encouraged to also 

training. ' ^ given to peer counselors , in addition to their Listener 
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V ^ J ' • * Item 15. , * 0 

% Sample Letter "'to Parents-Elementary^ 



■v.-r"*" 



Gi W., Carver Elementary School 
238 '©rand Avenue 



'•V 



Dear — 



■ . .Cts .... . ■ I . ; f ^ . 

Our sjchool is undertaking a "listen to Children" project"as par^^ 
:. of our parent volunteer' program. This project involpd providing a team, of 
i : two trained volunteer '"listeners" each of whom will give one-half day per 

. week to be an adult friend to^^^thre^ or four children in our school, their ^ 
• • purpose is to listen to each child talk about topics that are of interest 

to him - academic, social, or recreational. It is riot^^an academic tutoring 
program. This project -provides one more way for us. to give^^ individual 
attention to students. . . ^ 

•Your child has been chosen to participate in this pilbt program. 
He will spend one-half hour per weeH from now through March 30 just talking 
with his adult friend. We hope this will be a rewarding experience for him*- 

Mrs. Reker, our counselor, will coordinate th^ project in our school, 
and will work "closely with the .volunteers. 

Thank you for your interest and cooperation 

. ■ ■ ■ ' ■ • ..> 

* * \ (Mrs.) .I^abeXle S. Blue, Principal 

G. W. Carver Elementary School 



. 'o?v' - ^ 13-6' 
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• PO?>JCS DS LSO^J JUJVJSOK E-21GH ' SCHOOL 

5801 AUGUSTb STREET * • ' 

• CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 33146 



RAUPH y*. MOORE. JR. ' ' 

PRINCIPAL 



DR. E. L. WHIGHAM 
8UPT. OADE COUNTY SCHOCSLS 
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October 30, 1974 



Vbr, St Mra. l-IcParlaad 
3516 S.W. 24 Tor? 
MiaSii, Florida 



Dear' Mr. & Mrs. McFafland, 



\ 




' ^ .An. exci tins ne^t opportunity for stv:dents is boming to Ponco this 
• yoar as an oxtouiioa^^^the rap sessions which uoro bogan last year. 

rap sessions give students an- opportunity to discuss their opinion's 
and feelings on many differoat subjects without foar of being graded 
orr judged. Now, atudoats who do not prefer to bo in a group diocussioa 
will, have a siniAar opjwrtuaity to share feelings and thoughts on a 
ono to ono ,basio. 

f ^ Paront voluntoero who are trained in listening*, skills aro natchod 

students and caot once a week for ono hour. Tho listonors purpose 
is to establish a friendlw relationship with the student and to listen 
to the students thoughts, |concerns, and, feelings. The liatener is not 
a probloE-solver or advlcfi-giyer, cereljr a friond who understands that 
everyone needs the chanM to bo heard» " ' 

Masy has been rpeoramondod for the Listone'rs Prograa and seems to ^ ' 
be enthusiastic about it. She is hesitant to speak in class and does 
not want to be involved in a group. I thinZ: the Liatenora Prolan 
would be an exciting and rewarding experience for her. 

This lot/ior id to oonfina your approval of Mary 'o participation. 
Please sign and have Mary return it to Ponco. If you have any'questiono, 
. pleaso feel f roe to call, ' • 

^ ■ Very txuLy jrotrs. 



Carol toner 
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■ ■• •• APPENDIX B 

Item 16 • 
Sample of Communication between Listener arid Student \ 



************** * * * * * * 
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Contenta of The List efter Program Hand^nnV 

C' . . ... ■ 

^ . - • ■ .. 

• ^ General Information (Get Reatjy) 

' A. Developing a Philsosphy ' » 

1. Capsule History 

2. Why Listen to Children ' • ' , ' . •.. % . 
3-* Listener Program Prospectus • " ^ V 

i' S?^^^ °^ Sponsors' of the Listener Program- \ ' ' * 

3. The Role of the Listener (Transcript of filmV 

.6. Training Session Agenda . ^ ' 

7. 'Feedback Focus 

8. . Summary of Listen-to-Children Attitude Questionnaire 

- • * • 

B. Being Part of a School Volunteer Program 

1. In the Beginning ... i 

2. SVP Communication Network . ' . 

3. N{unes and Numbers You Need to Know ; . ./ * . 

4. - How to Keep Communication- Lines Open • ■" 
.5. Earn College Credit for Ybur Volunteer Services'" ■ 

6. Map of Dade County Public Schools . - ' • . . ^ 

,7. Current School Calendar ' ' ! . 

, C. . Being Part of the'Mental Health Associatibn " . 

1. An Overview of the Program - • ' 

2. Membership Form «' . 

C'n' ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ - 

Mtk II, Basic Information for Counselors ! 
^ A. On planning 

1. Guidelines for Selecting Sites for the Listener Program 

2. Job Description for a Counselor in the List:^er Program 

3. Recruitment Materials "6^«»'" 

3.1 Recruitment Methods-- * 

3.2 . Recruitment Flyer (English/Spanish) . * 

3.3 Recruitment IFlyer ' • 
B, On Implementing 

1. How to Orient Your Volunteer Listener , . 

2. How to Orient Youir Parents ■ • • 
5a Sample Letter to Parents of Elementary Students . 

3 LI °^ Secondary Students . 

. • 4.- till o-^Si^^c"^^^^^^^^^ ^<^-oo. ,taff 

5. .How to Retain Volunteers ' . 

6. How to Express Appreciation to. Volunteers 
/. Volunteer Viewpoint . 

III. Basic Information for Volunteer Listeners * 
' A. Building a firm foundation . « . 

1« The Listener Job De'scription ' p . 

2. school Volunteer Program Application Form- - English ' * ^ 

3. School Volunteer Program Apjr>iIcatlon Form - Spanish 
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Conbnts o« The Elstetter Program Handbook (coat.) 



B. 



A. Expectations - Compare Yours with Others - 
5. Knowing Yourself Better 
5.1 Life Style Indicator 

1^.Zll%T^r,lf"~ "''«^ou- Role «• k 

. 5.3 Th^ Carkhuff'Facilitative Index . 
5.4 What Would You Do? 

Becoming a Better Listener . ' 

1- Working with People . " " ' 

2. -Is Help Helpful . ' • 

3. The "Phases of Helping " . ' ' 

4. How Far Does a Relationship Go? 

5. It's What You Say That Counts 

6. How to Build 1:1 Relationships " . i < 

8* IZ to J'J^r" r'^!!^^^"^' ^ (Transcript of f iLn) » : 

9* A^ivJti'f! S;!/^ 2 (Transcript of fiLn 

9. Activities Which Promote Communication . , 



IV. Bibliography and Other Resources . 
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Appendix B ' 
Itenr. 18 

Definition of the Four Self-Defeating Behaviors 
Exhibited by Students Selected fox Listener Program 

UNBELATED TASK ORIENTATION (NGN ACADEMIC) . * ' 

. ' ■ • ' . 

... (His or her) "interest 4s often focused on a task not assigned. 
' • f,:^* '^""='•"85 stringing pager clips; making an airplane. 

• When called upon (his or her) responses maybe 'Vhat?" or 

• Repeat the question." (His or her) Activities often includes 
. wandering. around , the room, taking the long route rather than 

moving directly;, combing hair; digging In'side deskj going to 
bathroom or drinking fountain unnecessarily. 

. . ■ f 

JJNRELATED TASK ORIENTATION (ACADEMIC) " . ' * 

(He or she) works on one school-related task when they need la '** 
to be attending to another. (He or shfe) reads library books 
in preference to doing assigned vwork. (^e or she) listens to 
activities of othep when (he or she) should be doing (his or 
bar) own work 

■ ■ ■• fv ■■ ■•■ ? - . 

PURE-SOCIAL 

. ^ (He or 'she) seems to enjoy- talking with others and does so to the 
exclusion of getting classwork done. ' (He or she) wants to tell 
about everything that goes on in his life. (He or she) does thia 
with peefs, (he or she) socializes apa^t from the task and, oh 
the playground, social relations heavily outweigh game playing, 
(he or she) Aay make faces or in general clown around to get 
attentiont • * ' ^ 

AGGRESSICfN . / 

(He or she) exhibits behavior which is disrespectful of the 
, rights of others with intent. (He gr she) may retaliate • 

physically or non pljysically by hitting others , throwing temper 
tantrums,, or even defiancing for the sake of defiance. Some other 
. ■ behavioral examples are deliberate loud noise making to distract 
class, shoving inUines, sharpening pencil and sticking others ' 
or destruckioji of property-(his or her)owa or others. 



WITHDRAWAL 



-(He or she) appears to daydream a great deal and often looks 
• out of wim^ow; lies Kith head on desk} stares aimlessly about 

the room or at nothing. (He or she) rarely playS with others 
^nd stands alone or quietly refuses (usually by avoidance) to ^. . ^ 

e<^ involved with pthers iri cUaa<^ ' ' . 141 
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•Item 19 • . 
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APPENDIX B • 
. . Item 20 




'TABI^,^0 . „ V 
Correlations Between 
How I See Mj'self Scopes and -Observed CJassroom Behavior. 
BSCS Special Materials Stuilcnts (N ^ 101) ' 

i lowl Sec Myself Item ScorO ' Wfth -it Not-with-it Friendly. 

1. Teacher 

2. Appcarnjice 

3. Science-Biology 

4. liody.Build 
6. A endemic 

Achievement 

6. - With-it 

7. Not-with-lt 
* 8, Friendly. Peer 

" ♦p=%05, r = .lO, ono-tniled tesi . . ' ' 

♦•p = .05, r = .105, two-tailed test 
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> * APPENDIX • " ' ' . 

. ' item 2l • ..." * 

Percentage of Agreement of Against Sl;andard for* the Two^(h:oup8 of Observers 



Pre-Treattnent Observers 



>tLd-/Post-Treatinent Observers 



Child Obs, 



Obs. // & Initials 



// o'f Agree. 



// of Agree.' 




II 



III 



IV 



V 



ERIC " 



■.1 

2 
4 

-5. 
6 



„ 7 
8 
9 
10 
11 



12 
13 
14 
15 



16 
17 
18 




J 



(SR) 
(DD) 
(NK) 
(DS) 
(PB) 
(CK) 



(LS) 
(SB) 
(RB) 
(SW) 
(LG) 



(BJ) 
(NK) 
(LY) 

(RD) 



.(RR) 
(EA) 
(DV) 



(AG) 
(SV) 



63 
63 
63 
84 
89 
89 



68 
73 
99 

89 



99 
99 
89 
99 



83 

99* 

99 



81 
83 
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